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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE Hawthornden Prize for the year 1930 has been awarded to 
Mr. Geoffrey Dennis for The End of the World. The book is not 
everybody’s book : an imaginative visualization of all the various 
endings which the hypotheses of scientists suggest may be in 
_ store for the earth. But it is certainly a work of imagination and there is 
noble prose in it. It is not the first work of Mr. Dennis: Mary Lee and 
Harvest in Poland both attracted the attention of the observant few. Most 
of the previous winners of the Hawthornden Prize have done better after 
winning the Prize, and Mr. Dennis has probably many good shots in his 
locker. 


Science and Art 


, ‘HE presentation, and the presentation speech were made by Sir 

James Jeans, who has succeeded the late Sir Robert Ball as a popu- 
-larizer of astronomy,though he has a far more difficult task than Sir Robert, 
who could command the enthusiasm of vast audiences all over England by 
showing the moons of Jupiter and the rings of Saturn on a magic lantern 
screen, helping his pictures out with large figures and Irish jokes. Astron- 
omy and physics have now become so complicated that when even Sir 
James Jeans attempts to reduce the latest discoveries and hypotheses to 
vulgar terms there must always be things which cannot be understood by 
the ordinary curious layman. But he does his best : and his speech at the 
Hawthornden meeting showed that he does it humbly and with none of 
that feeling of the superiority of the microscope and the telescope to the 
imagination and the intuition (let alone the history of these) which made 
so many of the late Victorian scientists perfectly intolerable in their in- 


tolerance. 
2c 
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Mr. Derrick’s Drawings 


OR the benefit of those who enjoyed Mr. Derrick’s drawings of © 
F parabiesin the MERCURY, we may state that Mr. Blackwell has published 
those and a number of others in book-form at the price of 7s. 6d. . 


The Fitzwilliam Extension 


NEW wing of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge was opened 
Non June sth. This wing, the gift of members of the Courtauld family, 
is joined to the old building by the Marlay Gallery which was opened in 
1924 and it is itself the first instalment of a large quadrangular building 
designed in 1915 by Messrs. Smith & Brewer. Representing the modern 
conception of a picture gallery and museum it contrasts very favourably with — 
the rather crowded and stuffy interior of the old Fitzwilliam Museum. The — 
two principal features are the system of bays and the concentrated lighting. 
An experiment is also made with a new wall covering in the form of a light 
mahogany known as gaboon mahogany. The bays break the monotony of 
a long wall space and help to give that impression of a living room which is | 
aimed at by modern gallery designers who are trying to banish the tired 
museum feeling. The lighting is effective but the dark band across the 
centre of the ceiling is a little out of proportion and an occasional light 
interruption might be an improvement. The gaboon mahogany would be 
more in keeping with modern than ancient paintings with whose mellow 
colours it is out of harmony. But these are minor criticisms of a gallery 
which is soundly planned and very well arranged. The name of Mr. 
Sidney Cockerell, who has transformed the Fitzwilliam in a generation, is 
destined to be illustrious in the history of museums. 


The Byzantine Exhibition 


LL who enjoyed the Persian Exhibition held here in London last © 

winter, and who can possibly afford to spare the time and money, © 
should make every effort to see the Byzantine Exhibition which opened 
on May 28th at the Musée Des Arts Decoratifs (Pavilion De Marsan). 
Although the subjects of the early Christian Empire are nearer us both — 
in history and in spirit, than were the Persian artists, yet Byzantine art 
owes much to Oriental influences, and derived from Persia not a little 
of its inspiration. This exhibition is the first of its kind, indeed, it may 
be said, without exaggeration, that its opening is the greatest tandrnae 
in the history of Byzantine Art since the fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
and that here for the first time, this art so little and so badly known, so 
often despised and derided, is given an opportunity to assert its originality, — 
and to vindicate its beauty. Even great experts have had difficulty in 
understanding and tracing all the various stages in its development, since 
there has been no one museum or collection where they could identify and 
compare ; here, at leisure, they may study the best of what is left. Nearly _ 
all the countries of Europe, together with the United States, have combined 
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to make this as representative and as comprehensive an exhibition as 
possible : Italy has lent her most famous manuscripts, Germany her 
Ivories and woven stuffs, Hungary the crown of Constantine Monomachus, 
America the Antioch chalice, and the Rockefeller and Bliss tapestries, 
England the Veroli casket, and many of the Victoria and Albert’s greatest 
treasures. 


Byzantine Art 


Tk Seems, in view of its history and origins, surprizing that Byzantine 
: Art ever evolved at all, so hemmed in was it and beset by a variety of 
influences ; yet for a thousand years the cultural, intellectual, religious and 
artistic centre of Europe was a Greek colony, capital of half the Roman 
Empire, that was situated at the meeting place of East and West. From its 
foundation until its capture by the Turks. Constantinople, straddling, 
Apollyon-wise across the dividing waters, shared both cultures, Hellenic 
and Asiatic, never becoming wholly dominated by either, though on the 
whole, it seems to have tended away from the Hellenic and towards the 
_Oriental—for example, sculpture in high relief becomes rare and bad after 
the fourth century, and line becomes generally of secondary importance— 
the design of colour and light being the primary object. From Greece 
Byzance obtained all that was rational and human in her art: the long, 
gracious lines of her early statues, the rhythm of her draperies, the human 
beauty carefully portrayed on her coins, and all the wise simplicity of her 
“primitive ivories and jewels. But from the East are her tapestries and 
mosaics, the inspiration which produced her frescoes and flamboyant 
buildings, whose lack of sobriety and symmetry is deliberate ; for the 
essence of oriental art is the attempt to express the super human, whether 
in order to glorify a deity, or to deify an Emperor. The pomp and majesty, 
the splendour and luxury of colour, the lavishness of material and richness 
of design so noticeable in this exhibition, are the legacy of the East. Many 
of the finest tapestries are Sassanid, many others are Coptic, whilst the 
early, impressionistic paintings, in their ornate wealth of colour and detail, 
are very unlike the primitives of Western Europe. The [Vth century 
crystal lions’ heads from the Cluny museum, the horse’s head from 
Palmyra, follow an oriental tradition, whilst, paradoxically, the realism 
which sees the pitiful, the laughable and the patheticin man—and of which 
the bust of Magnence, the limestone group from the civic museum at 
Trieste, and the ivory, XIth century reliefs of Adam and Eve are good 
-examples—is no less characteristic of Eastern art than is the arrogance 
which magnifies him. Fabulous and rare monsters are, as in the Persian 
embroideries, the favourite subjects of weaving and tapestry—winged 
horses and 2-headed eagles, griffins and genii, ibises and monstrous fish, 
parrots and peacocks, elephants and tigers jostled each other on the walls of 
Byzantine palaces, whilst enamels and mosaics, pottery and glass, were 
all Pgpeiited in the most brilliant shades, especially in imperial purple and 
‘its variants—scarlet, blue, crimson and violet. Yet it is necessary to adapt 
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oneself in order to comprehend these works of art, for they are so far 
removed from our conceptions of form and colour, that we must approach 
them without preconceived prejudices—and this is hard—harder perhaps 
even than approaching unbiassed Persian or Indian art, for we are the 
inheritors not less of Byzantium than of Rome, and our relations are 
complicated by our relationship—we experience the old difficulty of getting 
on with our parents. 


The Colonial Exhibition 
A ae the Byzantine is historically the most important of the 


many exhibitions now being held in Paris, it is overshadowed in size, 
popularity and all other qualities of such magnitude, by the Exposition 
Coloniale at Vincennes. This, as Miss Edgeworth’s Lady Di would say, is a 
“ famous affair,”’ covering many acres of park surrounding a most charming 
artificial lake. The site is admirable, and beautifully wooded, and the 
exhibition makes full and good use of these natural advantages. It is a 
wonderful piece of organisation, which took months to prepare, and is not 
yet wholly completed, and it is especially memorable for the architecture, 
the fountains and the lighting. The salesmanship or showmanship is 
frankly inferior to that of Wembley, and as entertainment it is disapoint- 
ing, and has serious drawbacks—the distances between the pavilions, the 
bad, very expensive food to be met with therein, and the clouds of dust 
which cover the visitor from head to foot, and in which he must wade 
almost knee-deep. The first building, the organ-like Palais de la Section 
Metropolitaine, is very impressive, although obviously inspired by Berlin. 
Built, as is everything 1n the exhibition, of concrete, it is set back sufficiently 
from the road to gather an illusion of size and distance from the flat roofed, 
square tiers leading up to the fluted, column-like central tower. The 
Bureau des Informations, likewise of white concrete, is most beautifull 
proportioned and decorated, with a magnificent domed hall, frescoed wit 


scenes illustrative of French Empire. But the loveliest thing there is the _ 
replica of the Angkor Vat, reproduced in toto, one fifth actual size, but — 


still gigantically huge. Of a reddish brown, this is almost unbelievabl 

beautiful, and makes the design of the Taj Mahal, by comparison, loo 

sugary and “ finicky.’ Every detail is perfect, from the intricate wall 
carving—and every inch of wall is covered—to the towers and the massif of 
the stairs, and the quiet colonnades and courtyards. Second only to the 
Angkor Vat is the Madagascan pavilion, with one huge square pillar, 
decorated with hieroglyphics and surmounted by ox heads. The fountains 
are delightful, there are three large ones on the lake, and one, very tall, 
and ultra modern, outside the main entrance ; there is one, just inside, 
shaped like a monstrous growing banana-tree, whilst almost every pavilion 


has its own. No two are alike, and all are lit by flood lighting, which is — 


coloured on the lake, and white elsewhere. The woods and buildings are 


flood lighted too, whilst the paths are lit by tall lamps resembling super- _ 


imposed, inverted champagne glasses. 


eee 
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The Retrospective Monet Exhibition 


AR from the crowds and noises of Vincennes, there is an exhibition of 

Monet’s pictures at the Orangerie. Here are many pictures from the 
celebrated series of the Thames, of waterlilies, of a flooded river ; the white 
turkeys are here, and several most excellent still lives ; one superb full- 
length portrait, and a great collection of landscapes. It is a very fine 
assembly, and one can only wish that Monet’s works were more widely 
known, and that some permanent collection of them might be formed, for 
the only way to realise an artist and to understand his work is to see a 
quantity of his pictures together. 

For those who desire present-day pictures there are M. Henri Matisse 
at the Georges Petit Gallery, and M. de Lazslo in the Rue du Faubourg 
St. Honoré. M. Matisse seems to have inversed the order of development 
followed by the Byzantine artists—his earlier work is primarily concerned 
with colour, and he only gradually becomes absorbed in line. His most 
recent works are almost Greek in feeling, as though simplicity in painting 
_were his chief aim. M. de Lazslo is more successful with men than with 
women—his best things are the unfinished sketch of Pius X and his three 
quarter length of Mr. David Bowes Lyon. But it is depressing that such 
sitters—a veritable galaxy of aristocrats—should make pictures so spiritless 
and so merely ornamental. Has M. de Lazslo failed them, or they him ? 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE fourth volume of the seven-volume Nonesuch Shakespeare was due to 
be published on June 25th. It contains seven plays—Richard III, Henry 


the Eight, Troylus and Cressida, Coriolanus, Titus Andronicus, Romeo and 
Juliet and Tymon of Athens. 


77) 77) a 


HE current number of the Anchor Magazine, the house organ of Barclay Per- 
B Prise & Co., commemorates the 150th anniversary of the firm by a lively pictorial 
representation of the changes that have taken place since 1781. It was on May 31st 
of that year that the executors of Henry Thrale deceased met on the Brewery premises 
at Southwark to conclude the sale of that property to Robert Barclay and John Per- 
kins : and it was on that occasion that Dr. Samuel Johnson, the friend of Mrs. Thrale 
and one of her husband’s executors, announced in response to a timid query as to the 
value of the Brewery : “ Sir, we are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats but 
the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice,” a remark which 
proved that the late Henry Thrale could not have chosen a better salesman. 


a rd a 


HE Spring number of the Modern Scot maintains the lively and controversial 

tradition of that quarterly. C. M. Grieve contributes a forceful article on — 
Scottish National Development, Civic Publicity, Zionism, and other matters, and 
there is an attractive poem by Catherine Carswell in the vernacular. Neil M. Gunn, 
Agnes Muir Mackenzie, D. G. Thomson, Hugh M’Diarmid and Rebecca West 
are among the other contributors. It is published by J. H. White, 3 South Street, 
St. Andrews, at 2s. 
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E should like to call attention to the Fleet Street Choir. This is a choir of 

mixed voices which meets every Thursday at 6.30 for rehearsal at the Institute 
of Journalists, ‘Tudor Street. In the two years since its inception it has recorded for 
the gramophone, recorded for radio transmission in Canada, given its own concert — 
at the White Rock Pavilion at Hastings, done half an hour’s recital for the B.B.C., 
and had a party given in its honour at 11 Downing Street. Anybody concerned in the 
production of a newspaper, periodical, or book is eligible. There is no subscription, — 
no charge for music, no charge for anything. To show what a mixture of grades of — 
persons there is, we may say that the front row starts off with a director of periodicals, — 
a compositor, the personal secretary to a newspaper manager, a black and white - 
artist, an advertising agent, a proof-reader, and so on. All kinds of music, except bad, 
are sung, but the greatest attention is paid to the shorter and less pretentious part — 
songs. We believe that this is the first time that Fleet Street has had a choir of its” 
own. The present choir was founded in 1929 by Mr. T. B. Lawrence, who is also the - 
conductor. Applications for membership should be made to Miss D. Martin, 6 
Norfolk Avenue, Palmers Green, N.13. ; 


go a a 


E regret that in the June number of the LoNDoN Mercury we stated that — 
the Mercury Book of Verse was published by Macmillan at 6s. This should 
have been 7s. 6d. k 
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MORNING WITH THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
Woodcut by Pameta d’ A. NATHAN 


POETRY | 
A Face in Candlelight | 


EAUTIFUL dreaming face, 
BRresaay dreaming, 

Framed by dark cushions against the cavernous wall : 
The hushed sweet moments pass, with never a thought, 
On the surface of your seeming 
Not the faintest fleetest cloud-shadow of a thought 
Visible in the candles’ light at all : 
Perfectly, obliviously, reposing within ramparts of space : 


Yet I that dream over your face, 

So fallen into stillness and silence, 

See it never two minutes the same. 

Every smallest flicker of the candles’ flame 
Transforms your features to strange meaning 

And awes me with a new and unconjectured grace. 


And my mind broods, 

_ My shoulders leaning, 

Watching not the changes of one woman’s changing moods 
But a lovely shifting phantasmagorical scene, 

Of many women’s faces that have been : 

Faces of wildered Ophelia, eager Juliet, witty Beatrice, 
Quietly steal on my senses and again 

As impalpably wane, 

And imperial Cleopatra in her pride 

As she rested in that galley on Cydnus’ tide, 

And languorous Semiramis, 

Type of all Man’s 

Most sensual imaginings, 

Her hair unstirred by the slow waving of the peacock fans, 
Tired, for an hour, of the conquest of craving kings. 


They were born of my brain, they are all flown, 

The slumberous veils of the East close me in no longer . . . 
What was it ? Is the light stronger ? 

That your face like purest marble now has grown 

Which lay luring in half-eclipse ? 

Your hair austerely is now drawn back from the bone 

Of temples pensive and thin, . 

And a confident strength has come about your lips, 

And a resolution to your chin ! 
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_ Thus might have looked that unique 


Sixteenth-century Olympia Morata 

Whose verses were made in Latin and in Greek . . . 

O virgin daughter of Minerva, 

Swift of understanding and strong of will ! 

O peak of the woman’s mind in the dawn’s light clear and still, 
Fearless of reality and by ancient instinct wise ! 

Surely this so clearly emerging is true ! 

Surely my purged and humbled eyes, 

After all that is past, 

See not one more of illusion’s masks, but at last 


The abiding you ! 


She has fled. 

Lying there so still, being dead ! 

It is young Nefertiti, the Pharaoh Akhenaton’s bride 
Newly dead upon her bier, in a coloured chamber, 
Dyed hair, and pencilled eyebrows, and painted mouth, 
Embalmed and decked in death 

With necklaces of gold and coral, turquoise, lapis lazuli and amber 
All the hues of the South, 

Frail and pathetic in death, 

Despoiled of her innocent breath, 

But freed, having survived young her life’s felicity, 
Removed from night and day in a frescoed chamber, 
While Nubian slaves stand with averted faces 

As motionless as the figures on the walls, 

Ribboned in triumphs and in festivals, 

Who march in profile, arms at angles set, 

Telling in language, cryptic yet, 

The once resplendent resounding stories 

Of kings whose chargers stepped with majestical paces, 
Their chariots girt with plumed officers 

Preceded by hosts of cringing, scourge-driven prisoners, 
And piles of loot beyond number : 

And animal-headed shapes that are harsh allegories 

Of the demon-haunted infinite menacing night 

That hems our world of light. 

While she, the little one, must timelessly slumber, 

At last beyond bewilderment, at last insensible 

To the mad wild world of men beneath the sky 

She found so stupid, so hard, not comprehensible, 

The abstract signs of the celestial and the infernal 
Symbols of all those dreams of the temporal and the eternal 
For which men kill and die, 
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And still, 
Till the ebbing of the earth’s last tide 
Will die and kill. 


But this, 

O this, that I could brotherly kiss— 

No, could not, being remote 

From such angelic brow and cheek and throat, 

A vestal saint removed from all our strife, 

In innocence, candour, peace, 

With her prayers like a halo still about her, sleeping, 
Who never in her life 

For any fault, save of others, could be weeping, 

And now has escaped to some heaven where all tears cease: 
In dreamless rest 

Her hands folded over invisible lilies at her breast. 


Are you awake or asleep ? 

I know not, only I know 

That now in a heavier and moth-like air 

Strangely the shadows of my vigil creep 

And throw 

Into indefinable relief some cunning round the lids, 
Some ancient knowledge of the pointed cheek-bones bare, 
Some sorcery of the long red drooping mouth, 
Some hint of blood in the coiled hair 

That like, but unlike, the angels at Eden gate forbids 
That good should enter there : 
And you are Lilith, she, the original sin, 

Lilith, pretending sleep, 

That credulous souls may sink far in, 

Mother of all the witchcraft of the deep 

Behind closed eyes searching, striving to take 

The souls of men, and an eternal battle win : 

The serpent’s sister inscrutable 

Accomplice to that subtle whispering snake : 
Woman, whose ancient charms, 

Steeped in the intellectual lore of hell, 

(The low, slow voice, the unlidding of the eyes, 
The veiled and pseudo-virginal surprise, 

The ineffable motion of the sinuous arms, 

The provocative shoulders’ turn, 

The hints to follow, the abandonment 

Deceitful, the withdrawal to torment) 

The souls and bodies of men must make to burn. 


POETRY 


How, wrapt in such a mist, 

How can we hope in any way to resist 

All the enchantments of corruption brought 

From deep still poisonous wells of Satan’s thought ? 
Behind the mask of youth a mind so old, 

As the dark earth old, and as deep waters cold. 


And now again you are you, 

A girl, a little tired, pausing awhile, 

Keen and brave and swift, but resting awhile : 
Your spirit too weary to quicken as oft you do, 
Too tired for joy or sorrow, 

Interests, mockeries, scepticisms and loves, 

Or the promise of a better to-morrow ; 

And your heart is sleeping 

That is strong as the lion’s and gentle as the dove’s, 
And your voice that enchants 

With accents that quiver and dance 

Is content to be still, without speaking, 

And your mind, perpetually reaping, 

That all secrets of Nature is caine 


Must now repose, for the fiercest must sometimes have sleep, 


And may Heaven you tranquilly keep ! 


And now the you that is really you takes wing, 
And now again you are not you, nor anything, 
Nor anything but form and colour and light again, 
Tresses, and pallor, and shadow, and scarlet stain, 
Soft skin, and modelled bone, 

Utter despair of words and paint and stone, 

A beautiful dreaming face, 

Beautiful secret face ! 
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Dragonfly 
(To Lots) 


F you were larger, something of the size 
[= of a pigeon, and you plied your wings 

At the same speed with power to your eyes 
As eagles have ; and you were wont to cling 
To trees, not stems; no longer hunting flies, 
Mosquito-like you grew carnivorous— 
Fear would cast out the pleasure that I prize 
Fancying all things lovely live for us. 
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Your lightning movements, or your gentle hover 
Record the same pulsations in my heart ; 

You seem beset with what besets each lover, 

Of cosmic passion an integral part : 

Yet, in your loving, joy seems quickly over 
That honeymoon you pass with dipping grace : 
Over the flags the reeds, willows and clover, 

In the swift propagating of your race. 


Like a bronze engine cast for elfin war 

You thunder by, above me, and away ; 

King in a kingdom where death is no more 

Nor less than tribute all its subjects pay ; 

And paying feed their neighbours—thus the lore 
God gave to man you follow in your flight, 

You snatch the fly, the bird takes you, the gore 
About the fox’s earth declares its plight. 


We take the fox ; but foxey death awaits 

For our own turn, or his, which shall I say ? 
Life’s trap our parents set, but he the baits— 
Wine, fornication, war, wealth ! Green decay, 

As we behold in cheese, to all estates 

He gives as meet reward. O, metalled fly, 

You halt your flight ; know you “‘ Who hestitates 
Is Lost ” they say ; who’s lost need never die! ~ 


Through your slim wings I see as through some knaves, 
And with an equal pleasure ; and they move 

Somewhat as you do. Your tribes as Indian braves, 
Roam in majestic savagery ; their lore, 

As yours’ commands rivers, woods, pools and caves, 

No space ree cannot range. Have you those hosts 

As they of spirits from elements, from graves, 

Weird, mystic voices, tall and wintry ghosts ? 


I envy you: I also love the river, 

Loving all things which round the water live— 

The iris, lily ; rushes’ rustling shiver 

’Neath trembling willows. I pray God to give 

Me sight of it, (He, the eral Giver—) 

A fleeting glimpse—even when I am dead ; 

Swans, swallows, ducks, moorfowl, dabchick and diver ; 
But most the fisher with his sapphire head. 


— = 


POETRY 


He, the most mystical halcyon of yore, 

The smoother of rough waters, poet’s bird, 

A phoenix from a paradisal store 

Who mighty secrets, magic ritual heard 

When, in the twilight, dim ghost-swans glide o’er 
Th’ unruffled surface in a slim procession, 

When rooks slide overhead ; still by the shore, 
You of your willow stump are in possession. 


Slim red-finned fish with silver sides skim by, 
Beneath the tawny glow of your soft breast : 

Silent you sit with an unclosing eye 

Until one glabrous victim comes to rest ; 

Straight as a bolt shot from a thunder sky 

You dive, and fate is winged with each bright plume, 
The piscatorial Pluto’s Mercury 

You guide his victims to perpetual gloom. 


Scarcely the aspens quiver, pictures lie, 

Dim counterfeits of the terrestrial ’scape 
Partially shivered, thus when these victims die 
Beauty assumes once more assassin’s shape ; 
The jewelled dart is cast, love’s mocking aim 
In arrows of Eros makes as sure a hit ! 

The fire-fly mocks the moon with a false flame ; 
Thus love or light to each plays counterfeit. 


At dusk, bronze insect, I have seen you cling 
Where drooping branch the tranquil waters graze 
Till in the orchard, dulcet carolling 

Heralds the day’s first light with holy praise, 
The moon on ripples yet is shimmering 

When, with a hazy motion, on your quest 

For gnat or midge, lazy meandering, 

You pass the ebony swan’s deserted nest. 


Tell me, upon your court, O gleaming king, 
What courtiers batten to intrigue or lie? _ 
What women with weak wiles in flattery sing 
The praises of the demon of the sky ? 

What parvenues, bedecked in smattering 

Of erstwhile courts, extend you bed and board ; 
For his, or her, advantage scattering 

Vulgarly from their slily gotten hoard ? 
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The butterfly, the fair fritillary, 

Makes you a mistress, lavish with her love ? 
Do bumble bees form your artillery ? 

Your orchestra, the cooing turtle dove ? 

Are wasp and hornet your auxiliary 

Aligned with you the cloudy hosts to chase ? 
And the cupped lilies your distillery 

To give the thrumming wings a keener pace ? 


Is it the rook who cants to you of sin? 

Does blinking owl act as your chancellor ? 
Jackdaw as jester, pheasant as mandarin, 

The toad with golden eyes as councillor ? 

And does the lecherous stoat in moccasin 

Pimp for your court with silent, stealthy tread ? 
Or are you freed of these, your capuchin 

Your conscience and Heaven your homestead ? 


You tremble prince ! Is it from lust or hate, 
Or merely greed ? The shiver’s much the same 
Whate’er th’emotion ; all but titilate 

A gland or nerve: we say the heart’s aflame 
When sober truth must make us hesitate 

To give sensation any other name. 

These symptons wine does much exaggerate 
And then we find that liquor is to blame ! 


You tremble prince, throughout your vibrant frame 
Tremor on tremor moves you, yet your poise 

Is a pankratiast’s at some cunning game ie 

Do you await your mate of pale turquoise 

Or are you clandestinely taking aim 

At bloated blowflies pruning their atennae ? 

Or that black ant ambling, a little lame. 

O, what are your reactions, fly, if any ? 


Does sex impinge upon your vagrant life ? 

Are you most amorous, indifferent, cold ? 
Mercenary, no! For our commercial strife 
Affects you not, (thank God,) the bought and sold 
Of Love’s are only ’mongst us mortals rife, 

You are exempt, your race, from such foul tricks, 
Degrading heaven’s law for man for wife ; 

The humblest creatures each the other picks. 


POETRY 


A flash ! the dazzling fisher drops aflame 
From out a verdant cavern of the bank, 

A quiet tree-hung nook, the very same 
May be where pterodactyls came and drank 
Before the Isis learned her sacred name, 
And but a silvery and meandering brook 
Made sacred union with the hoary Thame, 
Where ancient elm and olive alder shook. 


The fisher dips as dips a shooting star— 

As poets dip into the fourth estate, 

Its perch regains and in its beak a bar 

Of steely-blue ; the victim quakes too late, 
Though he may writhe, flirt fins of cinnabar 
Backward and fro, gape, roll his glazing eye, 
The vice is clinched, thin scales of lavender 
Spangle the pool as frosty stars the sky. 


And when you witnessed this, had you no fear 
No sense of prophesy, no intuition, 

That may be for yourself grey Time grew near ? 
Or are you proud and void of superstition ? 
The year already reaches t’ward the sear | 
With golden autumn lavished on the leaves ; 
Look deep beneath the lilies, see death leer 
And faintly pulsate ’neath his scaly greaves. 


The sunkenssunray shows ’twixt leaf and reed 
A grim and ghoulish pike, static suspended ; 
Bleak, basilisk of eye, one of a breed 

Of scavenger and pirate grown emblended ; 
A very politician, of that kind 

Who place their thefts above all public weal, 
Their souls displaced by an ambitious mind 
Are prone to stoop to any dirty deal. 


This sulky, hideous, monster, goldly green, 
Immobile watches for the credulous ; 

By nature tinted as less to be seen, 

In guileful practice proves most sedulous, 
Watching the surface with a hungry spleen 
Though carnal appetites are well allayed, 

There sees poised for an instant the bronze sheen 


A thing of beauty through which sunbeams played. 
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“A thing of beauty ” . . . What is beauty then 
Save death, since nothing lives but goes to him ? 
He is our “ ever”: should we joy condemn 

If death be joy ? Or find death but a rim 

Of ‘“‘ everness ”’? Yet in that lethal den 

Shall we remember beauty ? What endures 

After decay ? Is Death a misty fen 

Once passed gives us a prospect naught obscures ? 


This film of beauty hangs but sadly low, 

Above the surface of the tranquil pool 

Poises an instant . . . a thud, a splash; aglow 
The ripples tremble ; bubbles in a spool 
Glisten beneath ; an iridescent bow 

Of light falls thwart the frail and shattered wing, 
Transparent bronze ! Above a sombre crow 
Planes to the dark elms. Only the insects sing ! 


EVAN MORGAN 


TWO POEMS 
The Crystal Palace 


(In grateful homage to Fohn Betjeman) 


HE scarlet bus pants slowly up the hill 
And thick the dark suburban houses stand, 


Screened from each other by the drooping trees 
That drip with the unending microcosms 
Of glittering dance-halls, where the dancers spin 
And are black specks of smut in a transient world. 
Over the jutting roofs of zigs and zags 
That rest upon distorted capitals, 
Crowning the mullion and the window bay 
With festive cracker-caps of gleaming tiles, 
Over the glaring porticos of brick 
That fade in the deep shadow of the trees, 
Over the cherished lawns, the bosky shrubs, 
The clanking roller, or the rabbit hutch, 
That holds its captive god that childten tend 
Feeding its holy softness on green leaves, 
Their coats embroidered with His sacred form, 
And over the red apple trees that nod 
With rich autumnal blushes in the gloom, 
The doleful sky extends its visage grey. 
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The deafening rattle of the bus’s gears 

Alone disturbs the silence of the hill, 

Save where a whistling schoolboy runs a stick 
In idle ripples down the wooden fence. 

But, as the bus swings slowly round a bend, 

A great grey mountain curves across the sky. 
Forth from the forge of industry it sprang 
Where hotter flames than Vulcan could have stoked 
Raised this volcano, like a crystal crown 

For man’s temerity and enterprise, 

For his huge thoughts and nimble-fingered hands 
That analyse the unfrequented stars. 

First in the city’s pleasance up it grew, 

And thence away, to a myriad hammers’ tune, 
High through the air it rose, on human breath 
Transported to this wide celestial hill. 

Still, still, it speaks of Progress and of Peace 
And Paxton, great designer, and the Queen, 
Old-fashioned mother of modernity. 

Here square on square the shining edifice 
Rolls into mighty cylinders above, 

(A rounded spinster in whose hollow womb 
The baying dogs and cackling chickens lurk) 
And half forgotten sits among the fogs : 

But overlooks with vast solicitude 

Where the parental forge is humming still. 
With muted heart the worshipper draws near 
And of the hundred turnstiles makes his choice 
To pay his silver offering, and receive 

The iron sanction of the clicking arms, 

And plunge into the mighty solitude. 

Court after fretted court in vain reveals 

The bygone splendour of each age of art, 

For inspiration shuns the jostling crowd 

Of fellow-masterpieces, and escapes 

Through chips and crannies of the plaster-casts. 
Here Melian Venus long averts her head, 
Weary with gazing on the painted board _ 
That the Fire Hydrant in red words proclaims. 
Here bright Egyptians stand in bearded rows, 
That arrows designate as Gentlemen, 

—AIl empty casks whose wine upon the floor 
Is spilt and mingles with the chickens’ bran. 
The organ peals, the worshipper returns © 

And through the spreading glass the sinking sun 
Shows balefully his ripe autumnal face 

_And blushes crimson in the fog-bound sky. 
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The pipes of brass beat proudly on the air 

And cast the structure of the splendid song, 

In crests of swelling sound, beyond the roof, 
To seek in Heaven for the Missing Chord 

And culminate that unachieved Amen. 

Soon, soon, it seems the final trump must blow 
And in this sunset all the world resolve 

Into the music of the primal Word. 

Now to the East the terraces descend : 

The feathered trees stand in their coat of mist : 
The prisoned lions roar : and far below 

The grey lakes glimmer in primaeval dusk, 
Where brazen monsters linger on the tide 

And on the twilit air the wild-duck drums : 
Now is the time to take a cup of tea, 

And pour libations to the mind of man, 

And watch the pale sky darken, and the gas 
Flare far below from Anerley and Penge. 


Love In a Crowd 


HE held me in the chattering crowd 
Gi gapes about us like a shroud. 
She would not let me say the words 
That choke my heart in bitter curds. 
She would not let me tell my love 
That rots to see the light above. 
Here it remains in buried lust 
That, by its nature, heavenward must. 
Here, stifled by its own sweet breath, 
Love, coffined in the heart, breeds death. 
Oh curse the hundred pointed ears 
That clip my tongue with listening shears. 
For, left alone, with eloquence 
My love would so inspire my sense, 
That her bright eyes must weep to hear 
And save me with a single tear. 


BRYAN GUINNESS 
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EMILY COMES TO JOHANNESBURG 


By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


N Alexandra, a native township of Johannesburg, dwell the uncle and 

aunt of Alita, my cook. I understand from Alita that Alexandra Town- 

ship has the best tone of all the native townships. But then Alita’s 
@ uncle and aunt are very wealthy people. They own the house they live 
in, receive thirty shillings a month rent for another, and possess a span of 
sixteen oxen which they hire out for transport riding. 

Alita is never tired of saying that she does not trouble herself about 
money or social position, and that here—she stretches out her ten fingers— 
are her span of oxen that will always work for her. But it is not without 
satisfaction she tells you of her influential connections. 

And it was to this important uncle and aunt that Alita’s daughter, 
Emily, came to stay after the little affair of Josephine, as, in happier times, a 
love-broken young aristocrat might have made the Grand Tour. 

Only Emily was not exactly love-broken. Since Josephine had turned 
out to be a pure black child no one had anything much against her existence. 

_ Emily was still popular in the Bloemfontein location, and even Alfred, the 
young man naturally entitled to a share in Josephine, wanted to marry 

-Emily. Which, as everyone knows, is not the sort of thing that always 
happens outside locations. 

But Alita is advanced too, and she would not give her consent to the 
match. She did not approve of Alfred, his habits or his prospects, and she 
did not see why the accident of Josephine should condemn Emily in 
perpetuity to an undesirable husband. 

On the first Sunday after her arrival in Johannesburg, Emily came to 
visit us. She was a tall, well-built girl, with a flat, round face and a ready 
smile. She wore her dresses smartly short, with white stockings and her 
high button boots. And, the occasion being important, a hat instead of a 
headcloth. ; 

I could see that Alita was proud of Emily as, after lunch, they walked 
away to church. And she herself was well turned-out too. But in a style, 
naturally, that befitted an adherent of an older tradition. She wore a new 
black headcloth, and, stuck through its folds, a red-headed hatpin whose 
usefulness ended with its beauty, since Alita has nothing to which to attach 
the headcloth ; she had on, of course, her black shawl with the long fringes 
that her brother Solomon, now dead, had given her ; she carried a hand- 
bag, unfortunately empty ; a Bible which, as Alita’s education stops at the 
ability to write her maiden name (an accomplishment that has not been of 
great use to her since she triumphantly signed the marriage register), 
she duly opens in church but cannot read ; and a parcel. The parcel 
contained Alita’s shoes. For though Alita was temporarily barefooted, 
she was not actually shoeless. Only she did not intend,to wear out a pair 
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of practically new shoes merely for walking purposes. The idea was to put 
them on a hundred yards or so from the church, and burst in fully shod 
glory on the assembled congregation. 

After service Alita proposed to go, as usual, to Sunday school. ‘To-day, 
of course, she would take Emily with her, and introduce her to the teacher. 
And afterwards, in the coolness of the evening, they would all, Alita and 
Emily and friends working in the neighbourhood, stroll home in leisurely 
dignity, engaged, as was fitting on a Sunday, in decorous conversation. . . . 

On this great occasion of Emily’s visit, Sam took the opportunity to 
attach himself to the party. 


2 

Sam was a middle-aged Basuto, and was, by profession, the driver of a 
coal-wagon. He was small and thin, saved his money, and pined for 
domesticity. He had little hope of achieving it. For the mines of Johannes- 
burg are full of natives, come mateless from their kraals, and black men 
work in the homes too, and Sam wanted to marry : he did not want one of 
the pink or magenta-dressed girls, fat and flaunting, that laugh about the 
streets with the young natives on their Sundays off. And so he immediately 
fell in love with Emily. 

Alita was amused at her position as potential mother-in-law. “ Emily 
looks at Sam this way,” she described to me, turning her head across her 
shoulder, and glancing at me out of the corners of her eyes, “‘ and then she 
looks that way, and then she laughs, and poor Sam is mad for her.” 

“ Do you like the idea ? ” I asked Alita. 

“* Missis, Sam is a good man. And very rich. For years now he has been 
getting five pounds a month, and he has beasts in the country that his 
brother looks after. I do not think Emily will ever again have the chance to 
marry so wealthy a man, and I know he will care for me when my time 
comes to sitin the corner. But he is older than Emily’s father. In my young 
years I myself would not have wished to marry so old a man. But missis 
knows what are the children of to-day. The boys must have a parting 
shaved in their hair and American-cut trousers. The girls must have their 
hats and their high button boots. What do their hearts really want ? Does 
missis understand ? ” 

: et seems to me they want what they always did, Alita, and a few things 
esides. 

“‘ Missis means they want the high button boots and the love too ? But 
look at my sister, Ruth. She dreams she will have one of the new kind that 


plays football and comes here with the striped shirt and the short trousers. _ 


And what does he do ? He borrows a pound from me, and we never see him 
again. And now we hear he has a wife and children in Rhodesia.” 

“So you think on the whole Emily ought to take Sam ? ” 

“I don’t know what to think, my missis. I only say this : I will not give 
my child to Alfred, because he is bad. And I will not give Josephine to 
anyone. Josephine is mine. I worked for her before she was born and after 
she was born. Let Josephine carry water for Alita in her old age.” 


<peeitade 
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It seemed to me that, everything considered, Alita was fairly impartial. 
3ut Sydney, as Emily’s only brother, was definitely on Sam’s side. “ I like 
um, missis,”’ he said firmly. “‘ Emily must marry him.” 

It appeared, however, that Sydney was not as disinterested as Alita. 

What Sydney was really thinking of, I found, was the Lobola, the 
lowry, Sam would have to pay his bride’s relations. Sydney expected from 
3am, so he said, twenty-five pounds. 

“But, Sydney, Sam will never give you twenty-five pounds,” I protested. 

“Oh, yes, missis.”’ 

“Why should he ? ” 

“ My mother’s brother is dead, and I am the man of the family.” 

“ But you are only seventeen.” 

““ My years are enough.” 

“And your father ? ” 

“That is another thing,” said Sydney vaguely. 

T could not think what Sydney would do with so much money as twenty- 
ive pounds, and I asked him. 

_ “ Missis,” said Sydney, “ I will give up work, and sit at home and wear 
he large trousers.” 

I understood that Sydney’s expression was metaphorical. What Sydney 
neant was that he intended to live in dignified affluence, to put on airs, to 
pread himself. 

And yet was it not literal too? If Sydney swelled with prosperity till 
lis waist expanded, clearly he would need large trousers. 

According to Alita, Emily was behaving very coquettishly with Sam. 
Je could never tell what she meant to-do, or not to do. He paid court to 
very member of Emily’s family. He accompanied Alita to church, and 
ielped Sydney in the garden, and lent money to Alita’s brother-in-law, and 
ent presents to Emily’s grandmother. He was always obsequiously rising 
(p somewhere or other as I approached. I wished Emily would marry him 
nd be done with it. Alita also felt uncomfortable. Sam, she said, shouldn’t 
e allowed to do things for them and give them presents before matters were 
efinitely arranged. 

And so, for two months, the courtship went on. And then, one Sunday, 
lita put on her black shawl with the long fringes, and made ready to meet 
N important situation. 
-“Tt’s the asking, missis,” she informed me. “’'Today Sam will hear 
mily’s answer.” 

“Has Emily at last made up her mind?” _ 

“ Three days ago Sam wrote a letter to Emily and asked her to marry 
im. Today I go to my uncle’s house, and Sam’s brother will be there, 
nd his wife and his daughter and her husband and I. And there will be big 
ating. And then Sam’s brother will get the answer.” 
-“ And Sydney ? ” i 
* Sydney ? No. When the time comes for the paying, then Sydney will 
= there.” 


f 
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“* And what is Emily going to say ? ” 

But Alita would not tell me. She has a sense of drama, and she wanted ~ 
me to wait for the climax and the curtain. j 

In the evening she returned, and then I heard all about it. “So Sam’s — 
brother asks for Emily. And I throw out my arm like this, and I make as if ~ 
I am not too glad. ‘ Emily is a child,’ I say. ‘ Sam is big in years. Shall 
Emily marry a man older than her father ?’ ” 

“ But, Alita,” I pointed out, ‘‘ didn’t they ask you then what you were 
doing there at all?” et 
‘‘ Missis means if he is old he is old, and talking with his brother will not — 
help it ? But missis understands I must say he is old, and they must say yes, — 
that is true ; still, he is also rich, they must say, and with a good name, and 
he will pay well for Emily. . . . And so they do. And then they tell me ~ 
how much. But I answer : Is that enough for a girl like Emily witha high _ 
education, a girl related as they can see themselves ? ” i; 

“You didn’t speak about Josephine ? ” 

“Oh, yes, I spoke about Josephine. I said Sam cannot have Josephine. 
That is what I said to them the first thing. Josephine is mine, I said. . . . .- 
But I was telling missis the part where there is talk of Emily’s high educa- 
tion. So then the relations of Sam go away a little, and when they come © 
bac be say yes, they will give more. And what do I answer, does missis- 
think ? ” ‘a 

I couldn’t imagine. “‘ No, what ?”’ I asked. 

“ T make as if the Lobola is nothing to me ! How does missis like that ? ” 

I told Alita I was greatly impressed with her diplomacy. 

“Yes. I thought missis would be pleased with it. And after I have — 
finished saying that about the Lobola, I go on like this : ‘ What does any- 
thing matter,’ I say, ‘if Emily’s heart is satisfied ? The payment is only 
that the world may know Sam and his people think well of Emily. What 
Emily wishes, let that be. Alita is finished. Her mouth is shut.” 

“* And that was the end of it ?” 

“That was the end of it.” i 

I congratulated Alita. She thanked me, and we proceeded, after a while, _ 
to speak of other matters. But I could see that, past her manner of polite — 
attentiveness, Alita’s mind was still on the scene in Alexandra Township, — 
and I turned to go away. 

As I did so, Alita made her final comment : “‘ The trouble with me is,” 
she said, ‘‘ that I hold too little of wealth. Any other person could have got 
a much bigger Lobola for Emily.” : 


E aaeial Sliema 
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However, Emily now returned to lsennfonteirh and presumably bridal 
preparations were in progress. Sam was more regularly than ever our 
visitor, and I was getting more tired than ever of his continual meek risings ‘ 
about the place. a 

And then, one day, I came upon Alita sitting outside with a visitor— 
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obviously the bearer of tidings. She and Alita were talking in loud voices. 
There was a sudden hush as I approached. I was about to walk on tactfully 
when Alita got up from the stone that was her seat, and spoke in a voice of 
stilled anger : 

“ This is my auntie’s child’s sister-in-law.” 

Alita’s auntie’s child’s sister-in-law and I acknowledged one another’s 
existence. 

““ She comes,” said Alita, “‘ with news.” 

_ “ Not bad news, Alita ? ” 

“ Have I the face of one that has heard good news ?” Alita demanded. 

I had to admit not. 

“What is your news, Alita ? ” I asked. 

““ Missis, it is news of Emily. Emily is in Johannesburg.” 

“And you hear of it now for the first time ? ” 

“T hear of it now for the first time.” 

“Isn’t she with your uncle and aunt then ? ” 

__ Alita shook her head. ‘‘ No, missis.” The uncommon red on her high 
cheekbones grew deeper, her wide nostrils widened further. ‘‘ No, she is 
not with them. . . . She is with Alfred.” 
— “ With Alfred ?” 

“ Missis, with Alfred. With the same Alfred that is the father of her 
child. My auntie’s child’s sister-in-law says she saw them walking together 
in Johannesburg yesterday.” 

_ The informant murmured a consolatory possibility. 

_Alita turned on her with contempt. 
~ “You are a fool, Susanna. How can they be married in the church? 
Did they speak to us of marrying ? Have they invited us to a wedding ? 
Has there been talk of Lobola ? And who is this Alfred, this wild boy, that 
he should take my child from me and let me break my word to Sam ? ” 
_ “ He is Josephine’s father,” I respectably pointed out. 

Alita blew out a breath through her wide nostrils. 
_ “Tt is easy to be a father,” she said. 
_ * But it seems Emily likes him.” 
“Does Emily know what she likes ? In a year will Emily feel with her 
heart if it is Alfred that touches her or the door-post ? And Sam ? Does 
missis forget Sam ? We have taken Sam’s time and his presents. He has 
told the world Emily will be his wife. What shame have we now put on 
Sam?” 
_ “ Alita,” I said. “ Didn’t you yourself tell me you would not, in your 
day, have wished to marry a man older than your father ? Do you blame 
Emily that her heart was not in it ? ” 
_ Alita made a motion of denial. 
_ “No, missis. Not for that. But for playing with Sam. For looking at 
him with cheating eyes. For saying yes, she will have him. Who forced 
Emily to do that work with Sam? Missis, a girl-child is a terrible thing. 
_ “ But perhaps she meant to marry Sam,” I said. “ Only when she got 
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back to Bloemfontein and saw Alfred again, she found she still wanted ~ 
Alfred. Give them a chance, Alita.” 

Alita swept the palm of one hand across the palm of the other, and spread 
her arms wide in finality. “I have no more chances to give,” she said. 
‘“‘ The thing is done, and my word to Sam is broken. Let Emily do as she 
likes now. She shall not again draw my soul from my body. I am finished _ 
with girl-children.” j 

I walked back to the house, thinking, ‘“‘But she has forgotten Josephine,” 
and watched Sydney where he crouched sullenly weeding the lawn. His — 
face was gloomy and preoccupied. He jabbed at the earth with a little 
pointed instrument and threw bits of vegetation into a rusty half paraffin - 
tin. There were two large patches of navy-blue serge on the rather promin- 
ent seat of his khaki shorts. Hs 

He did not see me looking at him. Nor did I address him. Of comfort 
who could speak ? Who was I to say this or that about the difference 
between one husband and another when between twenty-five pounds and 
nothing there was so clearly a difference of twenty-five pounds ? . 

Sydney’s palms firmed themselves on the earth, and the two navy-blue 
patches preceded a general rising upwards. For a moment Sydney stood — 
erect and quite still, staring, it seemed to me, at nothing. 

Suddenly he lifted his foot and gave the rusty half paraffin tin a terrific — 
kick that lifted it into the air and spilt all the weeds he had collected over the 
grass. 

I walked on. I was sorry for Sydney. For what, in the end, did it all 
amount to? Sam would keep his money, Emily her Alfred, Alita her 
Josephine. Only he, Sydney, only he. would remain uncompensated, the _ 
solitary loser by all this nonsense of love and temperament. | 
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LHE DUNCE 


By JAMES STERN 


HANE YEARNLEY’S father was an Irish poet, Lord Kilcairne. 

Enmity had always existed between Shane and his father. The 

father would shut himself up in his castle, and write beautiful Fairy 

Tales that were published and read in America. He would lose his 
temper if Shane made a noise while he was writing. From his window he 
had once seen Shane playing with his dog. He had opened the window, 
and fired a revolver shot over the boy’s head. Shane was terrified of his 
father. Lady Kilcairne lived in mortal fear of her husband. She was a 
placid, good-natured soul given to frequent fits of weeping. She idolised 
her son who always played with his dog, and cried when he saw his father. 
Lady Kilcairne was good to her husband, sewing on his trouser buttons 
when they dropped off, and darning his socks when his long toe nails had 
pierced the wool. 


*“ Daddy’s mad, Mummy ! ” 
“ Shish |! Daddy’s a very clever man, dear!” 


“That son of yours has taken after you, Bridget ; not a brain in his head,” 
said the father. 
_ “ We can’t all be like you, Thomas.” 
~_ “ Now then, none of that back-chat, Bridget ! ” 


wee. only... . 
_ “Now, that’s enough!” And Lady Kilcairne wept. 


_ Shane grew, and very marked was the resemblance to his mother. 
Lord Kilcairne wrote his poems and stories, and was rude to his wife and 
‘son. Shane went to a private school in England. He wrote home to his 
mother in his poor, unformed handwriting. He said, ‘‘ This is a horrid 
‘school, Mummy. I dont like it at all. A boy through a book at me yester- 
day. It hit me on the nose and made it bleede. All the boys laughed, and 
‘the master said serve you right. I didnt do anything rong, Mummy. I hate 
that master. He is called Mister Kornwollis. It was orful to see my own 
blud. Praps you will come over and see Mister Kornwollis. But you 
‘mustnt make him angry, Mummy. You can see all his teeth when he is 
angry. Oh Mummy, praps the boys would be nicer to me if they sore how 
nice you are. They bully me and call me names. Orful names. I dont know 
what they meen. I do hate England, Mummy. Praps you will come and 
see me. Dont tell Daddy. Love, Shane. P.S. Love to the dogs.” 
_ The mother wept. 
_ ‘* What the hell’s wrong now, Bridget ? ” 
_ “ Oh, nothing.” 
_ “ What do you mean—nothing, eh ?” 

“t's, .. it’s... it’s Shane . . . poor Shane |.” 
_ ‘What about the fool? ” 


' 
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“ Oh, he’s not a fool, he doesn’t . . . doesn’t like his school, Thomas.” _ 
“ Tike his school! Shouldn’t think he did! Brainless little idiot! Do— 
him good if they wake him up a bit, lazy young swine ! ” 
“Oh, Thomas ! Such words ! ” 
‘“‘ Such words be damned ! I speak true words, write true words. I am 
the embodiment of truth, truth the beautiful ! ” 
And Lord Kilcairne, slamming the door behind him, went away to write — 
a beautiful Fairy Tale. Lady Kilcairne wept. 
Shane failed in his examinations. He had to leave his school. The — 
Headmaster wrote, “‘ Dear Lord Kilcairne, it is with the deepest regret 
that according to the Regulations of this school we are no longer permitted _ 
to keep your son.” ia 
And Lord Kilcairne swore, and told his wife to manage her son. “ He’s _ 
not mine,” he said. 8 
Lady Kilcairne wept and sent him to a less pretentious English school. _ 
People said, ‘“‘ That Shane, he’s no good. Mad—like his father—and nearly 
as stupid.” : 
Other people said, ‘‘ It’s not the happiness Masther Shane is finding 
abroad. Isn’t it the spit of her Ladyship he is ! The sorrow’s in their eyes. _ 
Divil a bit does his Lardship be caring for either of thim, him with his 
books and his brains and all! ” . 
Shane was little happier at his new school. But he remained there. — 
His master said to the Headmaster, ‘‘ This Irish boy is too backward for 
my class, Mr. Charlesworth.” The Headmaster grunted, and walked away _ 
with his head down. That evening he said to his wife, ‘‘ Molly, they tell — 
me Shane Yearnley is too backward for the eighth form, and he’s over-age.”” 
“What, Lord Kilcairne’s son ?” asked Mrs. Charlesworth, anxiously. — 
“Yes,” said the Headmaster. .& 
** But we can’t afford to lose him,” said his wife. . y 
“He must be shoved through somehow,” said the Headmaster, with 
vehemence. And Shane, with the aid of a tutor in the holidays, was 
‘ shoved through somehow.’ 
People said, ‘‘ That Shane seems to be getting on better now. England 
will make a man of him yet. Pity that father of his didn’t have an English 
education ; might have knocked some sense into his head, and taken out 
some of the swank.” | 4 
Other people said, “‘It’s better Masther Shane does be looking these days. 
I was afther hearing he does be doing well at his school. Maybe it’s his 
Lardship’s learning coming from out of him, him with his books and his 
brains and all! ” ae 
When Shane was thirteen, his mother received a letter from him. 
“Mummy,” he wrote, ‘‘ I am now in the second form, next to bottom. 
Its grand feeling their is someone below me. I am sure it will please you. 
Mr. Charlesworth says I am to do the Common Entrance again next term, 
but I must go to a Crammer, as I will never get into Eton if I dont. He 
said their arnt any in Ireland, and I must stay in England and go to Mr. 
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Somebody’s at Maidenhead. Mummy, will you come too? I shall be 
lonely, like going to another school. And I shant get home to see you and 
the dogs. How is Taffy and Boko ? Kiss them from me. Please come to 
Maidenhead, we could go on the river in a bote. Parkinson minor, (that’s 
the boy below me) said there was always sun at Maidenhead in the summer. 
Please send me some haypenny stamps. I wont fail again in the exam. 
Iwont, Mummy, I sware. Love, Shane.” 

And he didn’t fail. Lord Kilcairne refused to allow his wife to go to 
Maidenhead, but Shane went. He bent his head so long over past examina- 


_ tion papers that he soon found he knew many answers by heart. In spite 


of the fact that he had given splendid but quite irrelevant answers to a 
number of questions, he found himself in September a member of the 
largest Public School in the world. He sat on a hard bench, dressed in 
black with a tall hat two sizes too large for him, surrounded by other boys 


_ of his own age who seemed to Shane to be larger than life-size. And since 


his name began with the letter “ Y ” and he had passed into the lowest 
form, Shane was the last on the list of over a thousand boys. 
_ His mother’s heart beat fast with pride. With her face flushed and her 
_eyes beaming, she approached her husband. 
“Isn’t it grand ! ” she exclaimed. 
“Isnt what grand ? ” said Lord Kilcairne, without taking his eyes from 
his book. 
— “'To think of Shane at Eton, Thomas ! ” 
“ Grand to think the idiot can’t make a noise near me!” 
*““ Now that’s not fair, Thomas. He’s worked jolly hard, and it’s a credit 


to us as well as to him.”’ 


“ It’s not a credit to anyone to be half-way to Hell at his age ! ” 
*“* Such language, ‘Thomas ! ” 
“Such. . . .! Oh, go away ! Can’t you see I’m busy and can’t attend to 


domestic troubles now ? They’re your affairs, anyway.” 


And Lady Kilcairne retreated. But she did not weep, she was too much 


a elated at the thought of her son as a member of Eton College. 


__ People said, “I hear that Shane’s at Eton now. Nice boy, isn’t he? 
_ He’s no fool. Must write and ask Billy to look after him, show him round. 
Perhaps they’re in the same House. He’ll find it strange at first, poor 
Shane. Must write to Bridget and congratulate her. Shane’s got her 
brains all right, that’s obvious. .Wender if she’ll be giving a dance for him 
at Christmas. Nancy and Patricia will be ‘ out ’ by then. Nice boy, Shane. 

_ Other people said, ‘‘ It must be swell Masther Shane looks now, dressed 
“up in them English clothes! I'll bet it’s a real little Englishman they re 
making o’ Masther Shane! And more pity to him. It’s airs they’ll be 
giving him, they will! Soon he won’t know the likes of us "T's afther his 
_Lardship he’ll be taking, him with his books and his brains and all!” 
For four years Shane struggled with Eton, Eton struggled with him. 
Suffering, being suffered, somehow he managed to acquire the black and 
blue tie at the proper time. Then he was sent to another crammer. For the 
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whole of one year he crammed and crammed. Then on his nineteenth 
birthday his mother received a letter from him. It was only two lines, and 
the handwriting was very poor. Still, she could read it. ‘‘ Dear Mummy,” 
she read. “‘ Isn’t it marvlus, I’ve got into Sandhurst ! Tell Daddy. Love 
to the dogs. Shane.” 

Lady Kilcairne wept tears of joy. She rushed down to her husband, 
burst into the privacy of his study. ‘“‘ Shane’s got into the Army !”’ she 
cried. 

“‘ He would !” said his Lordship, and went on with a fairy story. 

People said, ‘‘ I wonder if Shane will go into the Guards. Of course, I — 
always think a Hussar regiment is the best, but he would look a man in a | 
busby ! Awful nice chap, Shane—pity he’s so shy. Must take Nancy 
and Patricia to the Sandhurst dance at the end of the term.” 

Other people said, ‘‘ Isn’t it a waste now to be putting Masther Shane — 
into th’ army ! Him who was shapin’ to folly his Lardship with his books — 
and his brains and all! ” 

And now, in the Officer’s Mess, when a visitor asks who is the silent 
young man sitting over there, they say, ‘Oh, that’s Shane Yearnley. © 
Decent fellow, very quiet, a bit too clever for the Army, I’m afraid. Son of — 
the poet, you know.” ; 

“* Ah, of course,”’ says the visitor, ‘‘ but it takes all sorts to make a world, 
I always say.” 
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By WILLIAM McFEE 


ERHAPS no one on earth—or on the sea, enjoys so precarious a 
hold on the attention of the public as the marine engineer. His 
vague figure fluctuates between an occasional flash of glory and a 
comfortable obscurity. His psychology is never a subject of debate 


_ because, if the public thinks about him at all, it does so in terms of news- 


_ paper headlines, or as a mysterious being seen during an ocean voyage, far 


down in the shining bowels of the ship, clinging to perilous ladders and 


_ doing enigmatic things to complicated mechanisms in congested corners of 


-an unbearably hot engine room. I often think, in this connection, of a 
passenger who had wandered from the party visiting our engine room and 
who had lost his way. He took a wrong turn. He opened a door which 


~ led into the space above the boilers, at the base of the stack. Three of us 
- were in there wrestling with a blowing gasket. It was making a good deal 
_ of noise, and the sight of us, rather black and communicating with each 
other by signs in the uproar, was too much for our uninvited guest. The 


staring face of a large pyro-meter just by his head told him the funnel 
gases were six hundred degrees Fahrenheit. The sudden vicious roaring 
of the steam, two hundred pounds to the square inch, through the 
gasket, and our incomprehensible exertions made him turn abruptly and 
hurry away. He fell over several obstructions, because moving quickly 
among hot steam pipes and over shining gratings is not learned in a day. 
Later, when that passenger read in the papers about a mishap at sea 


: and thought of engines, he would have us in mind. 


It is a popular notion that with the advance of science the old hardships 


_ of propulsive machinery at sea have passed away. It would be safer to say 


that the problems have changed. What has definitely modified a seagoing 
-engineer’s work is the increased steam pressure, multiple propellors and 


the Diesel Engine. Of these the first is the greatest. Low pressure meant 


enormous engines to utilize it. The old Etruria, the last of the Cunard 


single screw liners, had piston rods eighteen inches in diameter and a 


crank shaft thirty inches in diameter. If I remember rightly the stroke of 
those engines was seven feet and the cylinders were in two tiers, one above 


the other. To hold this enormous mass of revolving metal in position the 


bearing caps were slabs of steel some five feet by three. An army of men, 
and formidable chain tackle were required to raise them to make adjust- 
ments. Of course such engines revolved at a very moderate speed. The 
average ponderous tramp-steamer triple expansion set turned over at 
sixty revolutions per minute. The steam-pipes, of copper with giant bends 
to allow for vibration and expansion, wound like vast serpents over our 
heads when we worked, as we often did, on the boiler tops, in a temperature 
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of about one hundred and thirty degrees. The manoeuvering valve used — 
to have a wheel two or three feet across, and to reverse the main engines a ~ 


small engine was used to pull the huge link-gear back and forth. 
When steam pressure was raised from a hundred and fifty pounds the 


square inch to two hundred and thence to two hundred and fifty, the size — 


and weight of everything diminished. We used to have the disturbing 


experience of joining a new ship of eight or nine thousand tons dead weight — 


with a set of very small engines in a very large engine-room. But if the 
reader imagines that such improvements ever resulted in less work he will 


be disappointed. The law of compensation is discovered operating here — 


as elsewhere. With the simplification of the main engines and their re- 
duction to manageable size, the number and complexity of auxiliaries 
increased enormously. Where the old time ship had one or two pumps, 
an evaporator for making fresh feed water and possibly a small dynamo that 
was shut down in the day time, the modern steamer simply spawns pumps 
and gadgets. She has bilge pumps, circulating pumps, fire pumps, fresh 
water pumps, air pumps, oil pumps, refrigerator brine pumps, sanitary 
pumps, fuel pumps and a whole battery of feed pumps. The humble 


dynamo is replaced by three, four or even six enormous generating sets — 


suitable for lighting a small town, which many a ship really is. Added to 
this we find superheaters which raise the steam even higher in temperature 
than the high pressure affords, and this involves us in lubrication problems 


unknown to the users of the wasteful, wet steam of our early days. Tur- — 


bines refuse to work unless the vacuum is maintained at the high figure of 
twenty nine inches, and this has brought in formidable condensers and 
double action air pumps. The engine room of a modern fast steamer is 
consequently a complex organism. The assignment of certain sections of it 
to specialists was inevitable. Hence we have juniors whose entire watch is 
devoted to forcing oil fuel into the burners of the furnaces and keeping the 
boilers supplied with water. Others do nothing but refrigerate ; others 
camp during the voyage with the generators. A large vessel in the Atlantic 
service may have sixty or seventy engineers, fifteen or more in a watch. 
Terrible things may happen in the forward boiler room which will be 
known to those in the after starboard turbine room only at supper in the 
engineers’ mess, where the cloths remain on the table the whole voyage. 
But again the intelligent landsman will be in error if he imagines the 
marine engineer is becoming anything like the technical executive of 
H. G. Wells and other scientific enthusiasts. He will never be, I suspect, a 


technician. He has an ineradicable suspicion of such gentry at sea, though | 


he views them with profound respect in the office. The fact remains that 
nothing ever changes the hazards of the sea. It is always there, just out- 
side, the latent and implacable enemy of the puny works of man. Steel 
and bronze are turned into corruption, and the mountain ranges of a 
western ocean gale can fling fifty thousand tons on her beam-ends as 
eaisly as a derilect vegetable crate. The engineer does not dwell upon these 
facts, but he is aware of them. Unlike the officer on the bridge, whose 
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| havigation is not so different from that of fifty years ago and who operates 
| many mechanisms without knowing very much about them, the engineer 


| understands them as convenient accessories which add to his toil without 


_ eliminating the chances of disaster. The war made him a fatalist in fact, 
but he has always been one potentially. The claims of the inventors of un- 
_sinkable ships and infallible patent machinery leave him tolerantly scepti- 
_ cal. He knows that, in the last analysis, at the critical moment in the 
_ imminent deadly breach, it is the man, not the mechanism, that counts. 
_ And nobody will ever anticipate, by so much as a split second, the critical 
_ moment in an engine-room at sea. 
| Consider, for an instance of the way even the most modern of 
_ machinery will demand the old-fashioned virtues of whiplash presence of 
mind, dogged endurance and resourceful thinking, R.M.S. Tuscania 
_ some years ago, bound east for Glasgow with freight, passengers and mail. 
__ A fine post-war vessel of seventeen thousand tons and eighteen knots, she 


cost two million pounds. She had twin screws, and her turbines were of the 


— geared type. Monstrous pinions of helical curved teeth running in oil 
- engaged huge wheels on the propellor shaft, in a casing extending from the 
_ low pressure side of the steam space. One day a piece of steel, broken 
_ from one of the teeth, was caught in the flying meshes and nearly tore the 
- gears apart. The noise, we are constrained to believe, in an engine-room 
tuned to the musical squeal of turbine-rotors, must have been awful. That 


_ engine of course, was stopped. It was a dock-yard job, really, but the 


engineers set to work. It meant working, too, inside the hot casing, and 
men had to take rapid shifts if they were to survive uncooked. In a confined 
space, blistered on hands, knees, elbows and loins and there is no blister so 
savage as that on skin running with dirty sweat, they cut and drilled and 
tapped and fitted. Some sort of job they made of her, so that after many 
hours the turbine turned over, and they reached their beloved Glasgow, 
where engines and men speak the same language. They received a bonus 
of a month’s pay and the thanks of the management, and those who have 
for instance, spent an hour in the combustion chamber of a boiler caulking 
a leaking tube just after the fire has been drawn, will know that they 
earned their reward. 

No danger impending there, however. The ship was staunch and the 
passengers, quite possibly, grumbled at the delay. But consider more 
minutely the case of the T'.S.S. Tahiti, who last summer did something so 
surprising to herself that she practically committed suicide in mid ocean, 
and who would have taken every soul on board of her to the bottom in a 
few minutes but for the swift action and perfect composure of the senior 
watch keeper in the engine room. 

August fifteenth the Tahiti, 7898 tons, Union Steamship Company of 
New Zealand, Captain A. T. Toten, was 460 miles south of Rarotonga 
while on a voyage from Wellington to San Francisco. The crew numbered 
149 and she carried 103 passengers. She had some general cargo and also 

mails and bullion. She had just crossed the 180th meridian, and the 
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weather was, according to the log, “ moderate to fresh southerly winds, 
with a heavy south west swell.” The Tahiti was a strong ship and a 
comfortable ship. For twenty six years she had ploughed the oceans of the 
world, well found, well favoured, and had probably earned her cost many 
times over. There was, apparently, nothing the matter with her from her 
oxter-plate to the jack-staff on her stem. And at half past four in the morn- 
ing Mr. Archibald Thompson, the second engineer, was having a cup of 
tea by the dynamo, when something happened. 


What that something was, exactly and in detail, nobody will ever know © 
now. It took place in the shaft tunnel. The Tahiti had been originally in — 
the West Indian fruit trade and she had considerable refrigerated space. © 
The refrigerating machinery was on a platform, on what we call the orlop — 


deck, abaft the engine-room and part of it. The shafts of the twin propell- 


ors, instead of being in a “ tunnel,” as often happens, really had a lower — 
hold to themselves. A watertight door, between the shafts, led to this space, — 
which contained fresh water tanks for drinking, coupled to aspecial pump ~ 


in the engine-room which kept supplied a gravity tank on the top boat 


deck. By means of this door the engineers and oilers could visit all the _ 
bearings and examine the stern tube glands, which are the holes through © 
which the shafts protrude into the sea to carry the propellors revolving on — 


either side of the rudder. Someone goes along every half hour. Mr. Gibb, 
the fifth engineer, had been along himself about ten minutes earlier when 


he came on watch with Mr. Thompson at four-o’clock and took over from — 


the senior third, who had been on since midnight. Now Mr. Thompson, 
satisfied that everything was all right, bilges dry, pumps drawing, bearings 
cool, evaporator working, water level in boilers visible and not too high, 
dynamo (one of his own particular cares) in good shape, was having his 
morning tea, just brought down by a sleepy wiper. 

It cannot be too sharply emphasized that while midnight is the most 
damnable of all hours to take over a watch, he who rises at four has a period, 
generally lasting until five o’clock, when he contemplates his life with a 


certain measure of sadness. The second engineer always keeps this watch. | 


He works most of the forenoon and sleeps after lunch. He comes off 
watch at eight in the evening, and he is only human if he enjoys the social 
life at his disposal before turning in. Eleven hours a day is his portion, 
however, if he looks after his job. At 4.30 a.m. he is probably mapping out 
that eleven hours and enjoying his tea. It is no time for anything to 
happen.’ But on this occasion it did. 

It was, Mr. Thompson says, a series of sharp explosions. They came at 
him from all round as he set down his cup and saucer and sprang towards 
the starboard main engines. Those engines seemed to be lifting bodily 
from their foundations. The thrust block was apparently exploding also. 
And then, as every man in the place, engineers on the starting platform, 
oilers going their rounds and fireman Geddes peering in from the fire 
room door, gaped and wondered at this unusual pandemonium, the star- 
board engines began to race. | 
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Now marine engines never race except when the ship pitches so high 
that the propellor comes out of the water. Most ships have an automatic 
control too, a devilishly ingenius contraption which operates the throttle 
valve through a water piston, an electric contact-breaker and a delicate 
vacuum piston arm. No doubt the Tahiti had one, but it would not operate 
under these special circumstances. The engines, suddenly released from 
_ the thrall of the propellor, which had broken away, raced: They raced as 

though they had been suddenly coupled to a number of rock-crushers. 
And when an engine of four or five thousand horsepower races the noise is 
awful. Mr. Thompson by now knew he had broken a tail shaft. He stopped 
the engines. Fireman Geddes was watching from the forward end of the 
engine room. He ran into the stokehold and shut off some of the oil fires. 

Mr. Thompson made at once for the shaft tunnel. He got through the 
_ watertight door. Half way along was a swing door, to cut off a fire perhaps. 
_ Mr. Thompson saw some water. The electric lights were burning and the 
_ other main engine was still running. He wanted to find out where his 
__ Starboard shaft had broken. Such a casualty is not a very serious disaster 
_ to a twin screw vessel. She can get home. Ships have even been canted— 
in extremely fine weather and by the goodness of God—and their engineers 
have shipped new tail shafts at sea, to the glory of their profession and the 
profit of the underwriters. But not once in a hundred years would a ship 
Sah a mortal blow from a broken shaft. Ships do not, as a rule, commit 
- suicide. 

This, however, must have happened to the Tahiti. She had stabbed her- 
_ self, one fancies, with the whirling shipping end of jagged steel where the 

shaft broke close to the incurving ship’s flank. And Mr. Thompson, pur- 
suing his investigations, saw rushing up the tunnel at him a wall of water 
_ ayard high. 

__ Very few men who have beheld such a sight return to make any report 
_ of it. He was, you will recall, a yard or two inside the after tunnel chamber. 

He had to get through two narrow doorways. There was the chance that 
a junior, losing his head for a moment, and eager to carry out the orders 
dinned into him since he came to sea: ““ SHUT THE TUNNEL DOOR!” 
_ might do that very thing. In which case Mr. Archibald Thompson’s 
_ goose would be completely cooked. He would be like a man trapped in a 
_ submarine to which there was not even a torpedo tube. Aware of all this 
_ in the wink of an eye, he probably moved faster along that tunnel than he 
ever moved before. It would be incorrect to say that he won by a nose. 
_ He and the sea came into the engine room in a dead heat, and oiler Rook, 
~ filling the oil boxes on the top cylinder grating and wondering whether the 

whole ship was breaking up, received an order to close the door. From the 
time Mr. Thompson set down his tea cup to face the great crisis of his life 
and the closing of the door in the way of a roaring onslaught of sea water it 
_ was “‘ positively under one minute ” according to his sworn testimony. 
In the course of that minute a number of things had happened, say 
_ between 4.29 and 4.30. The officer of the watch, one Duncan M’Kenzie, 
| 26 
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had heard muffled rumblings and inexplicable vibrations high up on the 
navigating bridge. Before he could form any coherent opinions the star- 
board engine telegraph blared out, STOP. This reversal of the usual order — 
always means an accident. Mr. M’Kenzie replied in due course and called — 
the captain, who was already up, owing to “a loud noise and feeling a 
violent shaking.” To the uninitiated this may seem of no great moment, 
but it may be stated that, owing to the position of a master’s quarters, — 
any noise from the engines loud enough to reach him in his bed must take ~ 
on the semblance down below, of a combined earthquake and railroad — 
wreck. That indeed, was what it seemed like to Mr. Borthwick, the ship’s — 
carpenter, who lived in the wheel house abaft the second class accommoda- 
tions immediately over the starboard propellor. 

Mr. Borthwick is mentioned because of what was happening in the — 
engine room. The chief, who had plunged downward in his pyjamas at — 
the first dreadful crash, in which the ship seemed to be rending herself — 
apart, had run up to the captain. He wanted the carpenter and he wanted ~ 
balks of timber, hatches, spare booms and willing hands. The reason for | 
this was that when he reached his engine room Mr. M’Pherson found that 
the after bulkhead, which separates the engine space from No. 3 hold, was 
bulging inwards. The door was shut, and the sea water squirting from its 
edges was nothing. Wedges and caulking would hold that. But the whole 
steel wall was giving to the sudden enormous pressure of the inrushing 
sea. Below the engine room platform, which is made of steel plates laid 
on angle irons about four feet above the inner bottom, the water was boil- 
ing up from fractures under the starboard shaft. The water was already 
up to the plates and Mr. Thompson had four pumps going at top speed. __ 
So the chief wanted wood. He had to shore up that collapsing bulkhead © 
or they would all go to the bottom in five minutes. Mr. Borthwick and his — 
assistants descended with wood. He had to build cross pieces between the 
thrust blocks and cut struts to lay against the bulkhead. He drove wedges _ 
and set up screw jacks against planks. It must have been a fearsome sight _ 
in the after end of that usually tidy engine room when Mr. Borthwick’s — 
architectural masterpiece was completed. Or it would have been if they 


had had light to see it. But the water, in spite of the second’s efforts, had _ 


reached his dynamo and the ship was in darkness. The water was up to 
their waists. | 

It may be doubted whether Mr. M’Pherson the chief, will ever care to 
dwell upon the next twelve hours. They worked, you will remember, in 


darkness, sometimes up to their knees, sometimes up to their necks in 


water, because the Tahiti, with her engines stopped, had lost steerage way 


and was rolling in the south westerly swell. The surge of the water lifted — : 


the floor plates, so that on occasion a man would go through and disappear, _ 
only to be hoisted back by watchful comrades, with flash lights in hands — 
held high. Legs were in danger of being sliced off against the sliding plates. 
Heads bumped unchartered projections and elbows were cruelly pinioned — 
against rolling gear. Away in the darkness Mr. Thompson, with his 
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_ pumps sobbing frantically, was getting a spare armature shipped in his 


dynamo. Captain Toten, who had been down to see what his men were up 


_ against, asked for current to send a long-distance call for help. By five 


o clock in the afternoon Mr. Thompson had his generator running and the 
chief could inspect the progress of his fight with the bulging bulkhead. 
What happened, no doubt, was that when the shaft broke diagonally in 


_ the after tunnel, the turning engines had forced it under and over, under 


_and over, so that even a sixteen inch steel bar had to bend and whip. We 


have the word of the pop-eyed fireman in the stokehold that the boilers, 


_ sixty tons apiece, were “‘ dancing on their cradles ” during that first fright- 
_ ful minute. The shaft, where it passed through the after bulkhead, had 


__ literally torn the steel plates from their rivetted angle bar on the ship’s 


bottom. Mr. Thompson had seen to that angle a few months earlier, had 


: seen it scaled and painted, and “‘ it was in good condition.” 
__ Nowthe Tahiti, in touch with New Zealand, with the Norwegian freight- 


WEARS 


er Penybryn, with the British ship Tofwa and the American liner Ventura, 


_ settled down to a dogged fight with the ancient enemy. The water gained 


in the engine room, for with the rolling of the ship the weight on the bulk- 
head extended the fracture in the plates. The chief officer had been down in 
No. 3 hold and found it flooded. He took off the hatches, rigged the 


~ winches with steel barrels on slings and set the crew to bailing. It was a 


gallant effort, but the water was gaining. Now and then, we hear from 


_ those on deck “ there was a crisis in the engine room” We have to recon- 
struct for ourselves what such a crisis might be. Mr. Thompson, who was 
_ in charge of the pumps and dynamo, is silent. So is Mr. M’Pherson, who 


was in charge of the bulkhead and everything else. The seams opening 


© before his eyes, the plates bellying inward upon him, the water bubbling 


and boiling up about the bodies of him and his men, the jets of water shoot- 
ing through broken rivets, it might seem that every minute of those sixty 


: hours of travail would be a crisis, every hour a victory over fate. ‘Time, 
_ down there, in that water-logged chamber, where men toiled silently, 
holding to one another with sodden bodies and slippery hands, was no 


longer recorded. Mr. M’Pherson recalls dimly sending up for some 


4 lunch, only to be told that it was evening. Night came and another day, 
the seas grew heavier and more fraught with terror for a disabled ship. 
_ The Penybryn, whom they had passed before the accident, was coming. 


So was the Tofua. So, far away yet, was the Ventura. But everything de- 


pended on that after bulkhead. If that went, the Tahiti would go down 
like a stone. Beams and jacks were set up side by side until the engine 


room must have looked like a shaft in a collapsing coal mine. Then came a 
new terror, for the water had risen in the hold and was battering at the 
’ bulkhead behind the refrigerating machinery. One wonders whether Mr. 


M’Pherson, during his vigil down there, did not toy with the idea of dis- 
connecting his port engine from the tunnel shaft and then opening his 


~ great bilge injection valves, turning his main engines into giant pumps and 
: alias thousands of gallons a minute out of those brimming limbers. 
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One wonders. Yet one hesitates to query the wisdom of men like him, who 
did so exactly what men can do. Often we who go to sea look at that great 
valve marked “ Bilge Injection,” and wonder if we shall ever have to 
open it to save the ship. Sometimes even that has failed when the suction 
has choked with coal, and we have had to cut holes in the pipe to reach the 
stoppage. It is easy to wonder. Confronted with a practical problem, how 
to keep eight thousand tons and two hundred and fifty two human beings 
afloat until the slow-moving Penybryn could come up with him, he probably ~ 
weighed all possible expedients. Certainly one cannot decide which to 
admire most, the superb coolness and judgment of the master, the resource- 
fulness of the chief or the indomitable fortitude of the men. Even when the 
Ventura was on the horizon and the passengers were taking to the boats, 
another ‘ crisis ’ took place in the engine room. Mr. M’Pherson “ called 
for volunteers ” to go down with him and shore up the bulkhead, which 
was giving in a fresh place. And down they went again, engineers and fire- 
men, with the water up to their shoulders. He had reported that he could 
keep the ship afloat another hour. She remained longer than that, but not 
much. What we have to note is that so far as was humanly possible, the 
Tahiti’s engine room was in running order when she was abandoned. 
Her pumps were going under full head of steam, her boilers, with the water 
just showing in the glasses, with their oil fires roaring and the fuel pumps 
shuttling slowly back and forth. But as the Penybryn and Ventura stood 
by, the bulkhead carried away. Captain Toten with his senior officers left © 
in the last boat. 


Abandoning a ship, once the order is given, inspires in the heart of a | 


seaman sadness and resignation. Mr. Thompson, for instance, his two pet 
parrots on his shoulders, was not sorry, we may imagine, to terminate his 
sixty hours effort to keep those pumps and that dynamo on the move. 
Mr. M’Pherson bade farewell to his bulkhead, which was now spouting 
from every seam, without regret. The purser, who had seen the bullion 
safely across to the Ventura, would have no further cares. Even the chief 
steward, who had saved the beer and whisky, could sigh with relief. But 
Captain Toten, who had given the order to abandon, could not feel that 
way. You have to be very sure, when you abandon your ship, that she 
really is going down. You don’t want to discover her, as some shipmasters 
have done, being towed into port by a vessel which claims huge salvage 
money from her owners. Captain Toten was particularly anxious, now his 
people were safe on the Ventura and receiving every care, to make certain 
of the Tahiti’s fate. So he returned to his command. 

She was very much down by the stern when he reached her. He climbed 
the rope ladder amidships and took a last look round. The second class 
was under water. He looked down into the engine-room. Perhaps the 
engineers had been misled by a ‘ crisis.’ Perhaps she wasn’t going after all. 
This is a very serious matter for a commander. Indeed it is the most serious 
matter he can possibly imagine. It involves his professional integrity. He 
has to be on his ship up to the last possible moment. In a spiritual sense 
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she belongs, not to the owners, but to him. And he belongs to her. So 
| Captain Toten looked into the engine room. What he saw there was ade- 
~ quate even for him. The water was over the main engines. The after holds 
were full to the trunks and rising. He stepped over her rail for the last time. 
He was pulled back to the Ventura. As he reached the bridge the Tahiti’s 
| bows rose in her final agony. Her signals still flew from the foremast hal- 
_ yards, oil smoke poured from her funnel, and the boat falls slewed along her 
sides. The smoke, as the fire-room was flooded, ceased. The forepart of 
_the ship stood clean out of the water. The boilers began to fall into the 
_cross bunker. The rending metal ignited the hot oil fuel, and vast plumes 
_ of black smoke and white steam rose out of her submerging gratings. So 
she stood, a high black gothic silhouette, a monstrous portent against the 
_ sunlight dazzle on that August morning, the sea covered with burning 
- oil around her ; and then sank, withdrawn forever from the sight of men. 
Here is the gist of many a future mess-room legend, down in the working 
_ alleyways of half a hundred ships. Those who took part in that heroic 
struggle between man’s wits and the blind malice of the sea, will be marked 
~ men. We may say that they only lived up to their training and tradition ; 
and we like to think that most of us would do the same. We would certainly 
_ hope for as happy an ending. Only those who have never faced a sudden 
_ brain-paralysing emergency would fail to feel uplifted by such tales. Here, 
- without any of the panoply of grandiose ideals, unstained by the coloured 
glories of patriotism, religion or romance, we find the elemental human 
virtues, which are beyond our analysis. Many a fresh caught junior, thumb- 
ing his way along a shaft tunnel in early morning, will contemplate the 
long lines of whirling steel and reflect upon what may happen at any 
moment. Outside is the implacable sea. That is a soothing thought. 
Back in the warm bright engine-room he will become once more the 
fatalistic philosopher. He will relax at the little wooden shelf by the dyna- 
mo and enjoy his early morning tea. What will be, will be. The main thing 


. is, to keep a good watch, and when eight bells are struck on the long bar, to 
have your boilers full and your bilges dry. 
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JOHN GOWER 


By ETHEL STREET 


NGLAND has at no time led the cultured world. To the 
English qualities of self-control, endurance and impartiality — 
we have sacrificed a rich individualism, emotional honesty, — 
intellectual freedom and so we lag behind other nations whose ( 
arts enjoy this richer pasturage. And Gower, the second literary gentle-— 
man of the fourteenth century displays the fashions and habits which — 
were the glory of courtly France two hundred years earlier. ; 
He lived in an age richer with seeds of political growth than any in Eng- 
lish history. Parliament was born under the Edwards and forced to pre- _ 
mature leadership by Richard II’s extortion and irresponsibility. Wyclif 
shook the mediaeval system of fixed relations between the various classes __ 
by which the strong remained strong and the weak protected through the _ 
deification of conservatism. Gower questioned the power of the Pope whose __ 
glories at Avignon cost England five times the upkeep of her own sovereign, — 
and finally he denied the doctrine of transubstantiation. In his Vox Cla- — 
mantis he scolded the clergy roundly, but in Latin, ‘‘ Pour n’encourager — 
pas les autres.” He heard his own tenants clamouring after Jack Straw 
outside his house at Otford, and he kept his head and thought sadly “‘ The 
werre wol no pees purchace ” though he discusses tolerantly enough all 
the principles of John Ball. He rightly blamed Richard II for the hunger 
and desperation of the mob and he rededicated the Confessio Amantis to 
Henry of Lancaster, leaving, however, his passage on the education of a 
king 


To show by one satiric touch. 
No monarch needed it so much. 


Henry, they say, rewarded him the following year with the present of a _ 
collar. Gower’s wealth and his conservatism kept him aloof from political — 
disturbances, but one other action of his seems to express strong criticism 
of his earlier patron. In 1397 when Richard murdered his uncle, Gower _ 
refused to hold from him the living of Great Braxted and retired to the 
Priory of St. Mary Overies. He withdrew from “ this world which evere 
is in balance ” and abandoned his task of social criticism. 

Gower wrote that curious hybrid work, the Confessio Amantis, before — 
this final blow and there, in the Prologue, he reflects, through a kind of 
mediaeval fog, on contemporary evils. Events and tendencies loom big, 
vague, distant in the air clouded with scholastic and romanticnotions. We 
are bewildered by these blind guides and sigh for the close analysis and 
clear vision of Langland. Gower postulates a golden age in ats past, 
sometimes it seems the time of the Early Christian Church, sometimes a_ 
figment of his mind or of mediaeval literature. The labourers, or ‘ com- 
mune,’ have known progress for their fathers were serfs, bound to the soil, _ 
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and they look for progress to continue. Gower sees only deterioration in the 
_ social order, as one must who believes that this state of affairs once held 
| among men. 
The worlde stode in his welthe, 
Tho was the life of man in helthe. 


The cities knewen no debate 

The people stode in obeisaunce 
Under the reule of governaunce 
And pees with rightwisnesse keste 
With charite tho stode in reste. 

Of mawnes herte the corage 

Was shewed then in the visage. 

The word was liche to the conceipte 
Withoute semblaunce of deceipte. 


A pleasant dream, but his interpretation of the modern problem is more © 
dream-like still. He does not realise that the fixture and stability of the old 
order was due to the strength of the strong and the fears of the weak, that 
people lived in walled gardens, in “ fenced cities,” not from love of closed 
‘spaces but in fear of their lives. He considers it the function of authority 
to see 


That Hate breke nought thassise 
Of Love whiche is all the chepe 
To keep a regne out of mischefe, 


but now Hate has divided men’s hearts and, in some mystic way, caused 
_ the sufferings of the animal world and the irregularity of the heavenly 
_ bodies. The changing seasons, even, are part of the evil worked by the 
discordant soul of man. 

Now be the lusti somer floures 

Now be the stormy winter shoures 

Now be the daies now the nights 

So stant ther nothing al upryhtes 

And thus stant al the worldes work 

After the disposicioun 

Of man and his condicioun. 


He works into this moral fantasy the old strife between soul and body and 
finally interprets the history of the world in the light of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, sighing for Arion’s harp and Daniel’s heart with equal fervour. 
His love of allegory, his vagueness, his idealism of the past are all mediaeval 
and appear “ old-fashioned ” in contrast with his other modern qualities 
such as he shows in his apt and just indictment of the clergy. After his 
_ metaphysics it is a relief to be reminded of the farce of the two popes, 
¥ Urban VI and Clement VII,:and to smile at his gentle almost humorous 
 reproaches of his fellow-pastors, who preach “ ‘That no man shall his 
_ soule enfeire For al is but a chery feire ” yet themselves “ thilke body fat 


‘ 


‘ 
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. . with deinte metes kepe. And lein it softe for to slepe.’’ But it is his 
opposition to fatalism that is most attractive to modern minds. 
Man is over al his oghne cause of wel and wo ; 
That we fortune clepe so 
Out of the man himself it groweth. 


Here we see the independence of mind, the hatred of superficiality, that 
made him so often give his stories an odd turn or insert oddly incongruous 
digressions making Jephthah’s daughter, for instance, illustrate the 
lesson of ‘‘ Gather ye rose buds while ye may.” He belonged wholly 
to neither his own age nor twelfth century France and the charm of reading 
him lies in watching the classical stories growing in mediaeval gardens, 
bearing often the neat prim flower of a modern moral. 

For Gower, innocent of impersonal art, makes heroic efforts to be con- 
sistent ; one must take him as a man or leave him as an artist. He tries to 
translate love as French troubadours sang of it into love, the Christian 
virtue. As a consistent Christian he is a pacifist. He sings his best in Praise 
of Pees and in his book on the education of a king extols, only love of the 
common good and the preservation of peace. Lycurgus seems to be his 
favourite hero, his indeed was the golden age. 

There was withoute werre pees, 
Without envie love stood. 
and 
He which the common profite sought 
The king his owne estate ne rought. 


It is this unresisting social sense that accounts for so many strange digres- 
sions, for his discontent with classical theology and with mediaeval moral- 
ity: the heterogenous mass of the Confessio Amantis is made one by his 
critical reconstructive spirit and his honesty. Not content with turning his 
classical characters into earnest Christians, he spends many pages exposing 
the fallacies of Greek mythology. The Chaldees deified planets, the 
Egyptians beasts, but the Greeks, of whom Gower has no glimmer of un- 
derstanding, deified criminals. Naturally, he cannot feel, as they did, the 
presence of spiritual forces in nature, and to him, as to his contemporaries, 
their mythology is a literary habit not a poetic revelation. What did these 
creatures do that they should be deified, he asks. Apollo, for instance, did 
nothing beyond hunting and harping. 

Lo now though what creacioun 

He hath deificatioun 

And cleped is the god of wit 

To such as be the foles yit. 


Ceres, to him, is but a wife who taught husbandry, and swift is his dismissal 
of Bacchus. 

A wastour was he and al his rente 

In wyn and bordel he despente. 
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Truly a prudent economy is not mentioned in the song of his worshippers. 


A God of Heaven is he 
And born in majesty 


Yet hath he mirth in the joy of the earth 


And he loveth constantly 
Her who brings increase 
The feeder of children, Peace. 


Gower seems lost on the roundabout path men’s minds have taken back 
to this freedom and sanity. 

After this somewhat unliterary discussion of Gower’s mind we must — 
admit that he is neither philosopher nor politician. Like Morris, like many 
“to whom the miseries of the world are misery and will not let them rest ” 
he sometimes feels the futility of art and looks on himself as “ the idle 
singer of an empty day.” 

I may noght streeche up to the hevene 
Min hand ne setten al in evene 
This world which evere is in balance. 


he cries at the beginning of his book. Instead, he will teach men the whole 
art and wisdom of love, “‘ for Love’s lawe is out of reule ” and lest men 
should be surfeited with too much wisdom he will teach through the old 
tales where dwell all the exemplars of right and wrong. 

Like Chaucer, in his Legend of Good Women, he chooses the outworn 
form of the mediaeval dream poem. And what does he make of this medium 
of Provengal troubadours, what does he say to the views of love held by 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, sung by Bernard of Ventadorn ? He treats the form 
arbitrarily, hardly bothers to adopt the correct disguise. How shocked the 
old courtiers would have been to find the Lover, the hero of the piece, 
sick and feeble with old age. He introduces the King and Queen of Love 
and Genius, their Priest, summarily with none of the gorgeous if monoton- 
ous descriptions to be found in the Assembly of Ladies, the Flour and the 
Leaf, and the Romaunt of the Rose. At the end of the book he conforms to 
type by making the Lover endite a formal compleint to Venus and by 


' assembling miraculously all the characters in the world’s love stories. 


But these strangely include Socrates and Aristotle and in a curious anti- 
climax poor Gower, the Lover, is scolded by Venus for prolonging his 
affections after their due season. Cupid removes his love-dart and Venus 
_ anoints his wound and shames him with his reflexion in a mirror. 

| So that of thilke firy pein 

I was made sobre and hole inough. 

Venus’s behaviour is not surprising for Genius has frequently given advice 
more moral than amorous, more civic than courtly and now Love, the 


_ Christian virtue, triumphs over Love, the passion, as the long confusion of 


i q trickles slowly forth. 


Confessio Amantis ends. The old bottles have broken and the new wine 


2H 
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Gower wanted to tell his stories and point his morals, not linger in the 
fields of allegory. The only benefit of this form to him is that people are 
accustomed to it, accustomed to find in it that simple analysis and fluent 
generalising which serve him for psychology. Any lesson Gower wishes 
to teach can be found a place under one of the Seven Deadly Sins which 
name the first seven books, and when he finds himself with the fine story of 
Apollonius of Tyre left over, he simply adds another book. Sometimes he 
plans a story with care and a sense of balance, but the whole work is an 
amorphous mass to be tasted not consumed in its entirety. 

He treats the system of “ courtly love ” as freely as he does the form of 
the dream poem. Mr. Dodd in his Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower 
gives a clear outline of this system. It had its origin in Ovid’s Avs Amatoria 
but was influenced and modified in England by the cult of virgin worship. 
Primarily, as Andreas Capellanus describes it, courtly love had three es- 
sentials ; it must be sensual and gratified, illicit and adulterous, secret and 
obtained with difficulty. Daunger, the hesitancy of woman, was worship- 
ped, for “by keeping men off” you not only “ keep them on” but you 
inspire them to all nobility. It is curious that men exalted a virtue so little 
to their own advantage but at least it served to sharpen the zest of the chase. 

Chrétien de Troyes and his like evolved fine sentiments from this 
seemingly crude matter, or rather fine sentiment demanded sometimes this 
departure from traditional morality. Love between the unwed is freer and 
so fairer, they say, and their words are echoed in the nineteenth century. 
But in Gower’s time and land Daunger seems to have prevailed and the 
fashion of hopeless love has set in, a fashion that so well became Sir 


Philip Sidney and Samuel Daniel. Now this idealisation of woman and ~ 


this refinement of love to an art is a class affair evolved by idle ladies, 
poets, and knights in their less martial moments. The people played no 
part in the game, from them came the fabliaux, they found women various 


as men, workers and gossips, prudes and wantons, gentles and shrews, not © 


from them came Delia, Diana, Idea, but from them the Wyf of Bath, 
Mistress Quickly, Maria. ‘The pleasant and troublesome work of the world 
goes on and the workers are kept sane and simple, saved from affectation 
and exaggeration by the laws of nature and primitive society while they 
create leisure for others whose voyages into new ways of thinking and 
living seem “‘ mere extravagancy.” Yet from each excess and each reaction, 
in literature as in manners, some standard, some value remains. And Gower 
accepts the task of middleman between the culture of the middle ages and 
the would-be democratic life of the fourteenth century. He hands down 
“for Engelonde’s sake ” the best he can make of the mediaeval tradition. 


Gower found most of his stories ready to hand in Ovid, Saint More or _ 


that preacher’s handbook, the Gesta Romanorum, so it is less from his treat- 
ment than from his choice of stories that we shall learn his attitude to 
courtly love and actually less from the stories than from the words of the 
poor patient lover himself. ‘‘ Love is maister where he will,” and ‘‘ Love 
is of a wonder kinde And hath his wittes of the blinde,” says Gower, but 
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there is no story which idealises amorous abandonment. If the story is of 
love and not of social and political duties it rebukes some error in love, 
and Pyramus and Thisbe, perhaps the most living of the tales, urges 
obedience to Reason and the danger of delay. The tale of Helen of Troy 
gives the oddly irrelevant lesson that no love-affair can prosper which 
begins with sacrilege. Of the two examples of secret fulfilled love, Leuco- 
thea was most properly buried alive by an indignant father and incestuous 
Canace alone, absolved by her youth, portrays the old ideal. 
Love-delicacy, that compound of sensuousness and sensuality, he 
condemns because it leads to infidelity whereas he exalts the simple un- 
courtly ideal of monogamy. We have seen already that at the conclusion of 
the work the four characters most glorified are the wives, Penelope, Lu- 
crece, Alceste and Alcione. Now the only courtly virtue that strengthens 
the limitations of monogamy is Daunger and this virtue, too negative to 
inspire a story of its own, is the strongest characteristic of the Lover’s Lady. 
She is, in fact, Gower’s ideal woman, Daunger personified. (We cannot 

wonder that he delayed marriage till the age of seventy). He loves to turn 
from the figures of the well-worn legends, obscured like old brasses, to 
add, with the Lover’s hand, another stroke to her portrait. The poor 
Lover, who lacks opportunity for the sins in the stories, depicts the manner 
of his wooing, so gentle, tentative, so remote from “ violent seizure,” 
*“‘ supplantation,” “ surquiderie,’’ “ love-drunkenness”’ and the rest. 
His most violent utterance is against Daunger, his lady’s admirable counsel- 
lor, and he wails in self-pity. ) 

Ha, who sigh ever such a way ? 

Ha, who sigh ever such distresse ? 

Withoute pite gentilesse, 

Withoute mercy womanhede. 


All who see her must love her, he knows, yet, for all her lovers. he will 
not doubt her. 

I trowe in all this world to seche 

Nis woman, that in dede and speche 

Woll better avise her what she doth, 

Ne better, for to saie a sothe 

Kepe her honour at alle tide 

And yet get her a thank beside. 


The terse vernacular and the psychology of the last two lines are almost 


Chaucerian, and these domestic details are reminiscent of Troilus and 


Criseyde. The Lover is so distraught that his servants think he will go 


: : ‘mad, but a kind word from her dispels his melancholy. Disciplined by 


Daunger, he is a model of self control and we may forgive his nasty habit 


of tale bearing. He is idle as any of Jane Austen’s heroes while she has 
other occupations than love making. 


And whan she taketh her werk on honde 
Of weving or embrouderie, 
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Then can I nought but muse and prie 
Upon her fingers longe and smale, 


but when she likes to ‘‘ busier her on other thinges ” the poor man is 
driven to “ feign some desporte ” with her dog or her birds or to chatter 
himself into favour with her maids. 

Gower delights in the portrayal of manners and one could wish that he 
had spent longer on this and less time on purely abstract moralising. 
Genius is usually the mouthpiece for the studies in behaviour and he gives 
an amusing account of how the buck or beau of the period conducts him- 
self in church, 

His croket kempt and thereon set 
An ouche with a chapelet 

Or elles one of grene leaves 

Which late came oute of the greves, 


His eye no where woll abide 

But loke and pry on every side 

On her and her, as him best liketh, 

And other while among he siketh, 
Thenketh one of hem “ That was for me ” 
And so there thenken two or three 

And yet he loveth none of alle. 


He pours scorn on those who love for inadequate reasons, for the sake of 
their lady’s noble kin, for her curved nose, her ‘ litel hele,’ or “ for the 
park and for the plough ” which she possesses. In discussing Fals Sem- 
blaunt he rails at the Lombards, whom Professor Raleigh calls the pro- 
fiteers of the century. They have invented the vice called ‘‘ facrere,” 
which is “ 'To feigne and shewe thing without whiche is reverse to that 
withinne,” they “ bringe chaffe and take corne.”’ At the risk of irrelevance, 
I must quote among these studies of conduct the dream of the Slothful 
man for the sake of a newe simile, to make a noise like a pancake or “ froise.”” 

And of his Slouthe he dremeth ofte 

How that he sticketh in the mire 

And how he sitteth by the fire 

And claweth on his bare shankes 

And how he climbeth up the bankes 

And falleth in the slades depe. 

But thanne who so take kepe 

Whan he is fall in suche a dreme 

Right as a ship agein the streme 

He routeth with a slepy noise 

And brustleth as a monkes froise 

Whan it is throwe into the panne. 


Chaucer and Langland held no monopoly of realism, but it is rare in 
Gower and it is the faculty of expressing sentiment that is his especial 
gift to literature. We must not look this gift horse in the mouth, it is a 
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little long in the tooth for it flourished about 1150 and its parent was 
Chrétien de Troyes. But it is new to England and its paces are graceful, 
it shows breeding and fine manége. 

The system of “‘ courtly love,” foolish and unhealthy as it often was, did 
demand a delicacy, a fineness of perception and behaviour from its de- 
votees. At least they could not be mercenary or brutal, at best they could 
discover new emotional experience, new excitement in the relations be- 
tween man and woman. Daunger delayed fulfilment and to overcome 
Daunger men must be somewhat more than their primitive selves. Enough 
of Gower’s writing has been quoted to show how smoothly he expresses 
these finer sentiments of courtly love so that a story almost overlaid with 
reflections on morality yet charms us with the even tenour of its way. 
_ One cannot cite striking examples of this gentle quality of his but in 
_ trivial fragments a peculiar tone may be heard that has not been heard 
_ before in English romances. 


With leiser and continuance 

This maide fell upon a chaunce 
That love hath made him a quarele 
Ageine her youthe fresh and frile. 


This is a long way of saying “ she fell in love,” but implies many things, 
_ the supremacy of love, the impotence of love’s victims, the cruelty of love, 
_ too, that withers youth when it finds youth idle and therefore susceptible. 
p Chaucer writes as richly as this, conveys a sentiment as delicately in 
Troilus and Criseyde as any poet has done since, but his sense of humour 
prevents him from taking mankind seriously and generalising about them. 
Affairs of state bore him, he is intensely sociable but never sociological. 
Now a glimmering sense of sociology is Gower’s most modern gift and 
he can talk pleasantly of these weighty matters. 
Thus he treats the rise of democracy : 

And eke ful ofte a litel scar 

Upon a banke, er men be ware 

Let in the streme which with gret paine, 

If ever, man it shal restreigne. 


But his triumph in this kind of writing is his shorter poem, In Praise of 
_ Peace, a poem which might keep his fame alive long after the Confessto 
has been abandoned as a text book, could it but be caught and sifted by 
some anthologist. He suggests the horrors of fee so vigorously that our 
minds are moved to complete the picture for themselves. 

| For whan men wene best to have achieved 

Ful ofte it is al newe to beginne, 

The werre hath nothing siker thogh he winne. 


Except when the personifying habit grows too strong for him an idea is 
usually expressed in an active rather than a static image and these active 


_ images are the speech of the common people, often proverbial phrases. 
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“ Petres schip as now hath lost his stiere,” says he of the Pope’s dispute 
and its effect on the Church is told to the same popular tune. “Of that 
the heved is sick, the limes aken.” : 

It must have been this easy grace in expressing ideas and his French 
smoothness of versification that Skelton thought of when he said Gower 
“ first garnysshed our English rude,” for he uses little obvious ornament, 
and, careful always of his literary manners, indulges in no affectation or 
excess. He follows even the native tradition of alliteration sparingly and 
with artistic purpose. Here it emphasizes his warning 

Thei sorwen now and yit have nought the more 
The blod is schad which no man mai restore. 


Here makes musical the pathos of Progne when she was “ torned out of 
kinde ” 
Into a swalwe swift of wing 
Which eke in winter lith swouning. 


At times he seems to be trying for an onomatropeic effect. 
There stant no great tre nigh aboute 
Whereon there mighte crowe or pie 
Alighte for to clepe or crie 
There is no cock to crowe day. ... 
is contrasted with 
A stille water for the nones 
Remmend upon the smalle stones, 


in the description of the cave of sleep. 

Any sparkle or vividness in his verse is more often due to this sense of 
contrast than to any we: lth of sensuousness which indeed he lacked or 
ignored. A few visualisea\ pictures remain, effects of light and shade not 
of colour—someone drearat of a dragon whose ‘“‘ scherdes shinen as the 
sowne,” and the horse of "!roy “ goth glistrend agein the sowne.” He is 


happiest when he can express a number of parodoxes in a neat formal — 


pattern. They shine in hs mind more clearly than mere objects. The 
lady has “A 
Ww: ithoute pite, gentilesse, 

vi. ithoute mercy, wommanhede. 


And here is the theme of many an Elizabethan sonnet : 


Love is a wopil blisse 
A wisdom, which can no man wisse 
A lusty fever, a wounde softe, ; 


an early utterance of “that wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, old-world 


pain, of Philomela.” It is amusing to find this method applied to Nebuchad- 


nezzar, a favourite of Gower’s, who had 


In stede of mete, gras and streis 
In stede of handes longe cleis 
In stede of man a bestes like. ? 
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In the use of imagery also Gower is economical, economical and not 
poverty-stricken since its necessity and purpose are always obvious. He 
can tell a story so plainly that he deems imagery unnecessary, but he finds 
that ethics and philosophy need illuminating. Everyday events, simple 
habits, the ways of common creatures afford pictures enough to illustrate 
his thoughts. No image is a pleasure in itself or anything but a means to 
lucidity. When he elucidates a difficult point he writes vigorous ver- 
nacular and, conversely, the simpler his matter the more polished his style. 
Thus Malebouche (that lovely name for slander), is compared to the shard 
beetle and to the nettle that draws the strength from the roses, treason is 
the spark in the roof that waits, invisible, before it blazes. Often the 
eee are personified ; Daunger becomes a human enemy of the lovers, 
an 

Slouthe kepeth the librairie 
Which longeth to the seinturie. 


Gower is rich in proverbial wisdom, such sayings as ‘‘ men sene sore with- 
out salve,” and 

The happes over mannes hede 

Ben honge with a tendre threde 


show him to be one of the simple folk who are nearer to us than the 
Euphuistic grandees of Renaissance literature. 
_ When his characters succeed in coming to life they too become such 

simple folk. He has a disconcerting way of reducing the supernatural to the 
commonplace either by moral explanation or by a bald even trivial record. 
Thus instead of allowing Iris to be transformed to a rainbow he says firmly 
that she ‘‘ Her reiny cope did upon.”’ Sometimes he is not incredulous but 
merely uninterested. 

. . . he for hunger both his hondes 
Ete of and died God wote how. 


Who cares ? But when the supernatural has a symbolic significance he 
grows alert ; connecting, for instance, Philomena’s shame with the habits 
- of the nightingale and Progne’s indignation with the calling of the 
_ swallows round the houses. Pathos inspires him while passion leaves 
him tritely generalising, and for this reason his best stories are of pitiful 
- women, those victims of cruelty and lust, Thisbe and Thais, Medea, 

-Progne and Philomena. 
In observing his method as story teller it may help to compare Medea’s 
_ story in detail with Chaucer’s version. Chaucer tells his in about one 
_ hundred, Gower in about one thousand lines. Chaucer blocks in the figures, 
indicates their attitudes, paints strong emotional colour with one swift 
~ movement, then shouts his disgust for Jason, gives Medea a brief sigh, 
~ wearies of them both and dismisses the rest of Ovid’s tale as “‘ now to 
long for me to wryte.” Besides this wood-block of his we place Gower’s 
- large tapestry woven after the plan of Benoit de Sainte More in his Roman 
de Troie. Slowly and seriously he weaves the picture of ““ How the women 
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deceived are Wham they so tendre hertes bere. Of that they herenmenso ~ 
swere.” The violent figure of Medea becomes an earnest gentle lover, ~ 
industrious, emotional, type of all “ tendre hertes.” Jason’s character — 


suffers the same process of generalisation. Gower never scants or mocks 


their emotions as Chaucer does. He is incapable of piercing analysis as of — 


soaring raptures but the slow full tide of feeling flows deep and its leisured 


course must have delighted the leisured readers of the fourteenth century — 


who had so few books to fill their hours. 
He writes like a homely almost humorous friend of Jason’s. 
I not how Jason that night slepe 
But well I wot, that of the shepe 
For which he cam into that ile 
He thoughte but a litel while, 
All was Medea that he thought. 


Chaucer stays by the traditional conception which he summarises so drily. 


And coude of love al craft and art plenere 
Withoute boke with everich observaunce. 


Chaucer does not share Gower’s patience with the trivialities which 
in ordinary life serve to express emotion ; he would not care to record how 
Medea kissed her maiden for the joy she had in Jason or how, of all the 
dainties spread for the lovers’ meal none were “ so liking as the word which 
was there spoke among hem two.” 
a little wearisome when it is spent on instructions in magic and accounts 
of Medea’s rites and we sigh for Chaucer’s power of selection. Yet these 
rites begin well. There is a vivid scene, strange action, almost mystery. 


Whan there was nought but sterre light 


The world was stil on every side 
With open hede and foot all bare 
Her hair to sprad she gan to fare 
Upon her clothes gert she was 
All specheles and on the gras 
She glode forth as an adder doth. 


But Gower, with his smooth style and limited imagination, fails to convince 
us of the reality of the chariot, dragons and other marvels she evoked. 
Similarly he cannot make of her a tragic murderess though he does not 
accept Chaucer’s version of her retaliation by letter only. She faces the 
deserting Jason “ with both his sones on her honde ” which she “ slough 
before his eye,” remaining strangely unrebuked of Gower. 

The horrors in the Confessio Amantis are never horrible, they are patent- 


ly transcribed from books. The peace of Gower’s country rectory dulls — 


them a little as he writes. How much do we remember of this story of 
eben ? This picture of Medea gathering herbs and another seen frei 
er tower. 


The wealth of detail becomes indeed 
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The sonne shineth bright and hote. 
The flees of gold shone forth with all, 
‘The water glistreth over all. 


We feel the lover’s emotion most keenly when social usages enforces re- 
straint. Manners are real and interesting to Gower and he sees Medea 
as a woman of his age and his type, duly ashamed to kiss Jason because 
it was nought the manere as tho.”’ They are too well-bred to discuss 

their love-affair before the servants and 

Of other thinges 

They speke aloud for supposinges 

Of hem that stoden ther aboute. 


Such is the detail on Gower’s mellowed tapestry, worth examining for its 
age, its strange incongruous elements subdued to one tone by his gentle 
morality. You may choose between his patience and Chaucer’s curtness. 
He has none of Chaucer’s passion or mockery, no tragic cry such as his 
Medea utters, 

‘Why lyked me thy yelow heer to see 

More then the bowndes of myn honestee”’ ? 


is heard in Gower’s country garden. 
But comparison with the greatest story-teller who ever lived in England 


is a hard test for Gower and if we would taste his good wholesome flavour 


with unspoilt appetite we cannot do better than try the story of wise Pe- 


_ tronella. Here are all the qualities we have discovered ; fine pathos in 


Petronella’s plea for her father’s confidence, 


O goode fader dere, 
Why make ye thus hevy chere 
And I wot nothing how itis? ... 


and delicacy of sentiment and the exaltation of family affection in this 
comment. 
She wissheth for to ben unbore 
Er that her fader so mistriste 
To tellen her of that he wiste. 
And ever among “‘ mercy ”’ she cride 
That he ne shulde his conseil hide 
From hire that so wolde him good 
And was so nigh in fleshe and blood. 


° . * 
The smooth verse flows on, quiet and charming as the heroine of fourteen 


_ years. She is so different from the queens of the Courts of Love that we 
feel the middle ages are far behind her who by her wit and ingenuity saved 


her father’s life and made herself a queen. In her answer to one of the 
riddles is one of those verities which we associate with the Bible, but 
belong, in truth, to the same simple tradition in every literature. 

: And everything by way of kinde 

Shall sterve and erthe it shall become 
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As it was out of erthe nome . 
It shall to therthe torne agein 
And thus I may by reson sein 
That erthe is most nedeles 
And most men help it netheles. 


What has this to do with Gower’s avowed purpose which is to teach that 
Among the gentil nacioun 
Love is an occupacioun 
Which for to kepe his lustes save 
Shold every gentil herte have. 


Little enough, yet guilty as he is of platitude and irrelevance, he provides, 
within a scope bounded by these two thoughts, poetry and wisdom enough 
to satisfy Chaucer, Skelton, Ben Jonson and Shakespeare who all testify 
to his worth. Here, if not ‘‘ God’s plenty ”’ is, at least, man’s sufficiency. 
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NELSON : The Artist in Action* 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


T is an extraordinary fact—from the biographer’s point of view a 
rather irritating and disconcerting fact—that it seems quite impossible 
to discuss the character of Lord Nelson without comparing it at almost 
every point with that of his great contemporary the Duke of Wellington. 
An essay on Nelson becomes, almost before you are aware of it, as much an 


__ essay on Wellington. Modern critics seldom mention one without the other ; 
_ it has become with us a fixed habit of mind. 
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4 Clennell Wilkinson, which will be published on September gth, by Messrs. Harrap in Lon- 
_ don, and Messrs. Longmans Green in the U.S.A. 


Nor is it difficult to find the cause. You have here one of those dramatic 
oppositions of character and method that occur only two or three times in a 


nation’s history. We think of Cesar and Pompey, or—to descend the scale 


a little abruptly—Disraeli and Gladstone. In all these cases two violently 


_ contrasted temperaments serve to illustrate as nothing else could the 


opposing tendencies of the age they lived in, the apparently irreconcilable 
attitudes of mind which went to make up the national character. It is only 
by looking at them both together that we can see the picture whole. And in 
the same way it is by looking at them both that we can most easily under- 
stand either of them. In the case of Nelson and Wellington the contrast 
is curiously, almost humorously, complete. In every little detail they 
differed. Nelson has been called theatrical by comparison with Wellington 
—and theatrical, of course, he was ; it was one of his leading characteristics. 
But this is not simply a question of manners. His whole career unfolds itself 
before our eyes like a stage play. It begins in the quiet Norfolk rectory at 
Burnham Thorpe, and works up slowly, with the inevitability of a Greek 
tragedy, to its final magnificent “ curtain.” ‘There never was so complete a 
life. Wellington’s, on the other hand, faded out dismally in political failure 


and dyspepsia. Nelson died as he would have wished to die, at the hour of 


victory ; Wellington died in his bed, and one of his last memories must 
have been the sound of the breaking of the windows of Apsley House by an 
English mob. 

_ Wellington never mentioned those broken windows. Nelson, perhaps, 
would have said too much about them ; they would have broken his heart. 


We remember the feminine strain in Nelson’s character, as compared with 
_Wellington’s uncompromising masculinity. Nelson was always delicate, 


but neglected his health ; Wellington was robust, but was careful of his. 


“Do not give the stomach too much to do,” was the rather uninspiring 
_ slogan of his declining years. Nelson loved medals and magnificence, but 
dressed very carelessly ; Wellington despised medals, but dressed with 
scrupulous care. Small things, but significant. Nelson, as a young man, fell 


* The article which follows is taken from the first chapter of a new life of Nelson, by 
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frequently in love, and he remained a romantic lover to the end. Wellington — 
(without putting too high a value on the ill-natured gossip of Harriette — 
Wilson) seems to have taken women as he found them, and gone to them 
when he felt inclined, as much for the good of his health as anything ; the ~ 
cynicism of Napoleon and the raptures of Nelson on this subject were — 
equally foreign to him. ) 

And as in love so in war. Wellington, the realist, disliked the bloody — 
business ; Nelson saw it as a crusade. Nelson loved and idealized his men ; 
Wellington despised his, and said so. Compare their opinions of their great 
antagonist—Wellington’s “ the fellow isn’t a gentleman,” and Nelson’s 
passionate cry “I hate everything French.” And, as the final and most 
striking contrast, there is the well-known difference in their methods of 
fighting. Nelson always attacked. He attacked in column against a French 
or a Spanish fleet in line, breaking that line, and making the issue certain — 
within an hour or two of the firing of the first shot. Wellington, in his most 
characteristic actions, precisely reversed these tactics. He preferred to 
stand on the defensive—his long red line of British infantry waiting quietly 
on the hill-top for the attack of the French columns, who came storming up 
from the valley with their flags flying, “‘ huzza-ing like mad ”—as Rifleman 
Harris says, who saw them. 

Thus these two great commanders expressed themselves in battle—in ~ 
attack and defence, in the column and the line. And thus have they 
stamped for ever on England’s fighting services the impress of their 
strangely divergent temperaments. We have never lost the tradition that a 
British army is at its best in defence—or even in retreat. We have ‘‘ Mons 
heroes,” but not “‘ Marne heroes.”’ We even extend the idea to foreign 
armies, and hastily assume, in our newspapers, that every besieged general 
—the incompetent Russian, for instance, who surrendered Port Arthur to 
the Japanese—has put up a gallant defence. Undoubtedly that tradition 
has much to be said for it. It is firmly founded in the national psychology. 
But England’s sea tradition, it need hardly be pointed out, is all the other — 
way. There exists no kind of prejudice in favour of rearguard actions by the 
British Navy. There is instead the tradition of the ‘‘ Nelson touch.” 

There is a well-known passage in Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s introduc- 
tion to his play fohn Bull’s Other Island in which the author, caught by this 
fascinating iter as so many lesser men have been, proceeds to compare 
the characters of Nelson and Wellington at some length. He takes Nelson 
as the Mes Englishman and Wellington as the typical Irishman—and it is 
true, of course, that the former was born in Norfolk and the latter in Ireland 
—and points out, with malicious delight, that the real Irishman is the 
Englishman of tradition, while the real Englishman is the traditional 
theatrical foreigner. He refers to the famous story, resting solely on the 
rather doubtful authority of Croker, of the one and only meeting which ever 
took place between the two men. Wellington’s contemptuous disgust at 
Nelson’s theatricality as “‘ a professed hero, patriot, and rhapsode ”—“ a 
theatricality,” says Mr. Shaw, “‘ which in an Irishman would have been 


little further on, is like calling the victory of a cricket team 
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an insufferably vulgar affectation, was quite natural and inevitable.” 
Wellington’s formula for that sort of thing was the well-known Irish one : 
“ Sir, don’t be a damned fool.” It is, Mr. Shaw assures us, the formula of 
all Irishmen for all Englishmen to this day. Nelson’s genius, he argues, 
instead of producing intellectual keenness and scrupulousness, produced 
mere delirium. He was “ drunk with glory, exalted by his fervent faith in 
the sound British patriotism of the Almighty.” Getting the bit between his 
teeth, Mr. Shaw rushes on to say that Nelson “ never had to fight a tech- 
nically capable and properly equipped enemy except on land where he had 
never been successful.” 

We may pause here to take a breath, and remind ourselves, first, that 
Nelson was often successful on land, for instance at Corsica ; secondly, that 


the French admirals, as a matter of fact, were “ technically capable ” in a 


very high degree (they had to be with their tip-and-run tactics) ; and 
thirdly, that in the matter of equipment they nearly always had the advan- 
tage. In most of Nelson’s actions the British ships had been at sea for 
weeks, or even months, whereas the French had but just emerged from 
harbour in apple-pie order. Their rigging, sails, and so forth, their food 


_ supplies would be better than ours. Or perhaps Mr. Shaw means the 


guns ? The French artillery, it is now generally admitted, was excellent, 
and their shooting often as accurate as our own. What was different was 
the man behind the gun—and the admiral behind the gunner—and the 
national spirit behind the admiral—which made it a rule in the British 
Navy to seek close action at once, and to fire always at your enemy’s hull ; 


_ whereas the French fired at the masts and rigging, with the object of doing 


what damage they could, and then getting hastily out of reach. 

It is true that the French, through lack of practice, were behind us in 
practical seamanship. That is because we always beat them off the open 
sea, and fleet exercises cannot be satisfactorily conducted in harbour. But 
to call Nelson’s victories “‘ cheap ” on that account, as Mr. Shaw Hess a 

cheap ’ 
because it keeps its opponents in the field all day so that they cannot 
practise their batting. 

I cannot resist making one more quotation from Mr. Shaw (it is the Mr. 
Shaw of the nineties, and perhaps I ought to apologise to him for digging it 
all up) : 

| ee Wellington, who had to fight Napoleon’s armies, Napoleon’s marshals, 

and finally Napoleon himself, without one moment of illusion as to the human 

material he had to command, without one gush of the ‘“‘ Kiss me, Hardy ”’ emotion 
which enabled Nelson to idolize his crews and his staff, without forgetting even in 
his dreams that the normal British officer of that time was an incapable amateur 

(as he still is) and the normal British soldier a never-do-well (he is now a depressed 

and respectable young man). No wonder Wellington became an accomplished 

comedian in the art of anti-climax, scandalizing the unfortunate Croker, respond- 


- ing to the demand for glorious sentiments by the most disenchanting touches of 


realism, and generally, pricking the English windbag at its most explosive crises 
of distention. Nelson, intensely nervous and theatrical, made an enormous fuss 


€ 
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about victories so cheap that he would have deserved shooting if he had lost them 
and, not content with lavishing splendid fighting on helpless adversaries like the 
heroic De Brueys or Villeneuve (who had not even the illusion of heroism when he 
went like a lamb to the slaughter), got himself killed by his passion for exposing 
himself to death in that sublime defiance of it which was perhaps the supreme 
tribute of the exquisite coward to the King of Terrors (for, believe me, you cannot 
be a hero without being a coward : supersense cuts both ways), the result being a 
tremendous effect on the gallery. Wellington, most capable of captains, was neither 
a hero nor a patriot: perhaps not even a coward; and had it not been for the 
Nelsonic anecdotes invented for him—‘ Up guards, and at ’em” and so forth— 
and the fact that the antagonist with whom he finally closed was such a master of 
theatrical effect that Wellington could not fight him without getting into his lime- 
light, nor overthrow him (most unfortunately for us all) without drawing the eyes 
of the whole world to the catastrophe, the Iron Duke would have been almost 
forgotten by this time. 


This is all wrong. I am not concerned with the wider implication—what 
may be called the international aspect of the matter—which so much 
interests Mr. Shaw, and I do not think we need waste any time over the 
suggestion that Nelson must have been at heart a coward, simply because 
he behaved like an unusually brave man. Mr. Shaw’s weakness—his 
typical Irish weakness—is that he can appreciate only the more obvious 
kind of stage effect ; which may be one explanation of his resounding 
success as a playwright. He does not allow enough for the dramatic value 
of mere reticence (when one comes to think of it, silences are rare in his 
plays). Yet there is a theatricality of reticence, which the English as a 
nation have commonly preferred, and which is exemplified in their two 
military heroes Wellington and Kitchener. But Wellington’s occasional 
“‘ goddams ” are accepted by Mr. Shaw as a proof of Wellington’s natural- 
ness, whereas Nelson’s “ Kiss me, Hardy” is dismissed as a piece of 
studied stage emotionalism. In fact, both of them were natural, instinctive. 
Great men, it may even be argued, are always theatrical figures (is there not 
a touch of it in Mr. Shaw ?). They cannot help themselves. Wellington was 
every bit as theatrical as Nelson, and his ‘‘ goddams ”’ produced the same 
“ tremendous effect on the gallery ” as Nelson’s ‘‘ Kiss me,”’—as the Iron 
Duke must very well have known. The difference is that while the gallery 
admired Wellington, it loved Nelson. I am trying not to take a side in this 


Nelson versus Wellington controversy—a question which will continue to’ 


divide mankind into two camps as long as we are able to sit up and argue. 
Each of us has his preference ; it is a question of temperament, not of facts. 
But I do protest against the assumption that Nelson was any more of a 
mountebank than Wellington, or Napoleon, or Metternich, or Bliicher. 
Like all of these, he had the great man’s gift of expressing himself com- 
pletely—in battle, in death, in whatever he was doing. He expressed that, 
and nothing else, with perfect simplicity and sincerity. 

It is important that we should try to deal simply with great and simple 
men, It is one of the virtues of the Duke of Wellington, from a historian’s 
point of view, that he never seems to have done or said a single thing out of 
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character. Nelson is a little more complicated than that. He was fond of 
attitudinizing. His mental attitudes, indeed, were almost as remarkable as 
those more famous “attitudes” of Lady Hamilton’s, which her contempor- 
aries loved to paint. They were his own, as hers were, and as unaffected ‘ 
and they all meant the same thing. But they do make it possible to argue 
about his psychology, and dissect it, in a way in which it would be absurd to 
dissect Wellington. Moreover, the very fact that Nelson was so much 
beloved led to his being credited with all sorts of virtues which he never 
possessed, while his obvious faults—his vanity, for instance—were ignored. 
= Adam Collingwood, writing in 1806, said with truth of Nelson that he 
was attentive to and gentle in delivering his orders ; he was mild without 
effeminacy ; of an expanded heart ; he was complacent to his inferiors ; 
compassionate to the afflicted ; considerate to, and consequently loved by 
everyone ”—and then went on to spoil it all by asserting that his hero was 
also “ unambitious.”’ Could a more absurd claim be put forward on behalf 
of a commander who, on two occasions, is reported to have gone into action 
exclaiming : “ A peerage or Westminster Abbey !?” It is true that his 
ambition had a fanatical quality, which was inspired by love of country, not 
of self ; it is true that he was one of the greatest patriots that ever lived ; but 
it is also true that he was always determined to make his own “ niche,” and 
boasted that he would one day have a “‘ Gazette ”’ all to himself. Yet the 
petty meannesses of ambition were unknown to him : he was utterly without 
_jealousy ; he was ready to take every one to his heart, and seems never to 
have known a man well without liking him. In the same way attempts have 
been made to defend his treatment of Lady Nelson, whereas it is painfully 
obvious that he was an unusually susceptible young man (even for a sailor), 
ready to throw himself at the feet of the first good-looking woman he met, 
_ and that he married Mrs. Nisbet (as she then was) without ever being really 
in love with her, and threw her over without hesitating when the right 
woman came along. He would not have been Nelson if his heart had not 
ruled his head. In the same way we can make nothing very noble of his 
_ childish, fantastical hatred of Buonaparte. It was out of all reason. “ ‘That 
_ vile fellow Buonaparte,” he writes to a friend, “ I have long known him to 
_ bea Thief, Lyer, and Murdurer.” And he appeared to extend this feeling 
to the whole French nation. Yet Southey and his other admirers have 
_ represented these characteristic exuberances as no more than a proper 
_ patriotism. The modern biographer, in fact, will find that one of his first 
_ duties to Nelson is to save him from his friends. 
_ We must see Nelson for what he was—a poet and an artist in tempera- 
- ment. It has been said of Napoleon that he, also, was an artist, and that 
_ men were the material he happened to work in. As for Nelson, he was 
_ always composing lyrics of action and setting them to the music of his naval 
guns. Nelson, for the first time, made sea warfare beautiful, a thing not 
only of majesty and self-sacrifice and colour, but of a swift and certain 
_ rhythm, like a movement by Brahms. He would stand on the deck of his 
- flagship in a kind of ecstasy, watching the long columns of his battleships 
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bearing down upon the enemy line, breaking it or encircling it, exactly as he 
had planned—exactly as he had explained so eagerly to his captains the 
night before round the table in the great cabin—each ship arriving 
punctually at its proper station, carrying the flag of England triumphant 
through the smoke. That was the ‘“‘ Nelson touch,” and it was the touch of 
an artist. 

He was as tender-hearted as a woman (his men were his “ children ”’ to 
him), but he had also an artist’s ruthlessness ; in his pictures the red is not 
left out. He had an incredible swiftness, too, the swiftness of the hawk, 
which appeared not only in battle, but in everything he did. Five minutes, 
he used to declare, makes the difference between a victory and a defeat. 
‘‘ Whatever Lord Nelson might have to do,” says one who knew him, “ he 
did it instantly—it was his habit.’”* And this sensitive, theatrical, passion- 
ate temperament was allied to an irresistible personal charm which is 
plainly one of the first necessities for an artist who would work in human 
material. Napoleon understood this ; it was Wellington’s weakness (not 
his strength) that he did not. Nelson was the kind of man who, if he had 
been employed in a modern business office (with the motto “‘ Do it now!” 
hanging, no doubt, on the wall !), would have been known in twentieth- 
century slang as a “ professional charmer.” Yet his friends would have 
agreed that, like all the most successful of that type, he was quite unaware of 
his own power. He behaved as he did instinctively, laying siege to the 
affections of every one he met ; and, whatever the Duke may have thought 
of him, it is amusing and delightful to observe how quickly he won the 
hearts of all kinds of sailormen, from hard-bitten old admirals, who had 
never been accused of sentimentality, down to the pressed men, escaped 
criminals, and goodness knows what else, who populated the lower decks. 
His rise in his profession was meteoric for those days, yet I do not suppose 
that there has ever been a successful career which aroused less jealousy. _ 

I have mentioned the Duke again—one cannot help it. Has anyone ever 
pointed out that that famous meeting with Wellington gave us, as a matter 
of fact, an outstanding example of Nelson’s powers of fascination ? Here is 
Wellington’s account of it : 


I went to the Colonial Office in Downing Street, and there I was shown into the 
little waiting room on the right hand, where I found, also waiting to see the Secre- 
tary of State, a gentleman whom, from his likeness to his pictures and the loss of 
an arm, I immediately recognised as Lord Nelson. He could not know who I was, 
but he entered at once into conversation with me, if I can call it conversation, for it 
was almost all on his side, and all about himself ; and in, really, a style so vain and 
silly as to surprise and almost disgust me. I suppose something that I happened to 
say may have made him guess that I was somebody, and he went out of the room for 
a moment, I have no doubt to ask the office-keeper who I was, for when he came 
back he was altogether a different man, both in manner and matter. All that I 
had thought a charlatan style had vanished, and he talked of the state of this country 
and of the aspect and probabilities of affairs on the Continent with a good sense and 


* Farrington Diary, December 10, 1820. 
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a knowledge of subjects both at home and abroad that surprised me equally and 
more agreeably than the first part of our interview had done : in fact, he talked like 
an officer and a statesman. The Secretary of State kept us long waiting, and cer- 
tainly for the last half or three quarters of an hour, I don’t know that I ever had a 
conversation that interested me more. 


Is it not perfectly obvious that Nelson, scenting something hostile in his 
companion’s demeanour, walked out of the room, ascertained who and 
what kind of man he was, came back and made his usual conquest ? It is a 
tribute to the force of character of Sir Arthur Wellesley (as he then was) 
that it was necessary for Nelson to make this tentative approach. It was 
indeed a historic encounter. But the attack in column won. 

We have said that he was ambitious. He thirsted for glory. But he did 
not thirst for wealth ; and that was something exceptional in his—and 
perhaps any—age. In Nelson’s time bribery and corruption were rampant 
everywhere, and the Navy seems to have given its employees more and 
bigger opportunities than those of almost any other profession. The 
tapping of Government stores alone cost the country about half a million 
a year—a colossal sum for those days. Soon after Nelson was given his 
first command, a Parliamentary Committee reported that in the year 1780 
there was deficient in Portsmouth alone : “‘ 278,042 Ibs. of bread ; 9672 
bags of bread ; 11,162 pieces of beef ; 4649 pieces of pork ; 3'748 Ibs. of 
flour and 2798 Ibs. of suet ; besides considerable deficiencies in other 
species of victually stores.”* And we all know Marryat’s entertaining 
description in Peter Simple of the post-captain who habitually used both 
his stores and his men for domestic purposes at his house on shore. That 
case is plainly intended to be taken as typical. As to bribery, every one was 
underpaid, and it was a recognized thing that they should make up for it by 
charging “‘ fees,”’ which was generally done quite openly and at a fixed rate. 
A man might make {£2750 with a salary of only £250. Yet Nelson re- 
mained a poor man until he reached the very top of the tree and was voted 
money by Parliament. His ambition was quite otherwise. We remember 
the last words he ever spoke—*“ Thank God I have done my Duty.” That 
was his favourite word, and by it he simply meant living up to his ideal. 
It is given to few men on their death-beds to see their ambition so com- 
pletely fulfilled. ; “iar 

Now it is undoubtedly true that Nelson, without thinking about it, 
schooled and trained himself for his chosen part in life—that of a national 
hero. And included in the “ make-up ” for such a part is a kind of innocent 
_ vanity, which is not so much a personal vanity as a vanity in his achieve- 
ments. Nelson always “played up.” For instance, he welcomed the 
-\ acclamations of the mob, except when he had sea business to attend to, 
_ when he quietly and quickly evaded them. And we may take it that he 
liked having his portrait painted ; it is one of the principal duties of a hero. 
In a dozen different portraits we have been shown that slight, one-armed 


* Sir J. K. Laughton in the United Services Magazine, 1895. 
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figure, and can guess the quick movements and the eager way of speaking. 
Unfortunately he never sat to a painter of the very first rank ; none of these 
portraits shows real intellectual understanding. The death-masks, one of 
which may be seen in the museum at Portsmouth Dockyard, are more 
eloquent. The physical suffering, which he knew so well in life and was not 
spared in death, has left strangely little mark upon that calm face. Nelson 
is at peace, his duty done. His eyes—which were not like other sailors’ 
eyes, for instead of seeming to be fixed upon some distant horizon they 
concentrated brightly on the person to whom he spoke—are closed. And 
because so much of the animation has gone from the poet’s face, we are able 
to notice the large, sensitive mouth and the jutting, determined underlip— 
the mark of a man of action. 

It is easy, with these portraits and with all his letters before us—those 


miles of letters which Sir N. Harris Nicolas has preserved, in which Nelson | 


poured out his simple soul to all and sundry, proving once again that the 
least literary of men are often the best letter-writers—it is easy to produce 
some kind of mental reconstruction of this heroic and lovable figure. We 
see him taking his ease in the garden at Burnham Thorpe, or at Merton, 
quietly reading a book, but with one eye cocked at the garden gate, where 
at any moment his friend Captain Collingwood may appear, with news that 
war is declared and the fleet ordered to sea ; we see him hurrying about the 
streets of Portsmouth or Plymouth, past the bow-windowed houses and the 
delightful early nineteenth-century inns, where the original John Bull drank 
beer at the tap ; and we see him at sea again, in his real home, on the deck of 
a man-of-war, happy and confident, hastening to his next victory ; and we 
feel that there is no personality in the whole of our history that we can hope 
to know as intimately as his. 
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III. Urania, or The Muse of Astronomy 
By THOMAS DERRICK 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 
THE PRINTER’S DREAM 


(after the March Lonpon Mercury) 


SR 


Imprimis : Imprint—that is clear. 
Bembo, you monkey, do you hear ? 
Shall I tell you first of all 
of Garamond, that warrior tall, 
how he approaches Granjon’s keep 
by means of Cables, light and bold, 
thrown across Locarno’s deep, 
and slays Bodont in his sleep 
(Bodoni, that great poisoner, 
who caged old Caslon—for a year 
and tortured him to get his gold). 
Or—here comes stately Stanhope stalking 
like all milords anglais he’s walking, 
stiff and straight— 
his own gait— 
till he returns from Italy, 
half devil—supple at the knee. 
What, my Venetian beauty, you ! 
Spread your copper hair to view. 
Make your Jiahan Display ; 
Duenna cries : ‘‘ Bold Face, away!” 
But lean above the still lagoon 
while your Italian lover sings beneath the moon. 
Bold Latin, never, never canst thou kiss ! 
A Spartan, Bolder still, takes aim, and does not miss. 
Back from these flaming foreigners 
to English types and English verse. 
where pages pied and margents white 
do fill green covers with delight. 
Baskerville bays and Cochin clucks 
homely ’midst the English ducks, 

- and thank whatever gods there be, 
chiefly feathered Mercury, 
for Plantin and for Kennerley. 
To Runnymede and Sandringham, 
by centuries the kings have come. 
And here in chimney corner dim 
hangs Old Face Heavy—look at him ! 
and ticks the sleepy hours away 
(night and day, night and day), 
mumbling of Mono Goudy Bold 

warm or cold, warm or cold) 
ono this, Goudy that, 

Goudy Hand-tooled and Goudy flat . . . 
While alone and warming his five wits, 
Fast asleep the printer sits. 


Yours, etc., AUDREY JENNINGS. 
15, Queensberry Place, S.W.7. 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interests is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE fashion, which seems to be springing up, of issuing booksellers’ cata- 
logues with Prefaces appears to me a good one—though it might easily, if 
tactlessly handled, degenerate into a display of pretentiousness. But, so 
long as that is avoided, I like catalogues with Prefaces, for they often con- 
tain statements or comments that are helpful to one in clearing the mind about book- 
_ collecting in general and its present state in particular. In the Preface to a catalogue 
recently issued by Messrs. Elkin Mathews there occurs the following passage :— 

It was possible not so long ago for a collector to explore some literary bypath a little 
off the beaten track, and at a comparatively small cost to assemble nearly all the books of 
the period or school in which he was particularly interested. This is certainly less easy 
to-day than it was. And the fact is to be regretted. 


_ This appears to me to come very near to a statement of what I have for sometime begun 

to think to be the chief trouble with present-day bookselling and book-collecting 

(for the one is bound up with the other)—the fact that there are far too many expen- 

sive books. At one time the kinds of books that were worth several pounds apiece 
were comparatively few, and the ordinary book-lover of moderate means had a wide 

_choice of subjects in which he could make himself a fine collection without devoting 
to it an unreasonable proportion of his income. But now so many books are valuable 
that there are far fewer fields for the collector to cultivate. There is, for example, 
practically no good poetry left which he can buy in first editions (except by accident) 
at a few shillings a. volume—with the exception of some of the Victorian poets. And, 
for the average man, the point has certainly come, at which he finds that there are far 
fewer books to collect, than there were, that will give him a reasonable return, in 
pleasure, for the money spent. For there are endless books which are delightful to 

buy, and to read, at two, three or five shillings each, but which are certainly not worth 
the same number of pounds to a collector who can only afford to spend on his hobby a 
limited amount of money in the year. 


OW the results of this state of affairs are several. The most serious and de- 

| plorable is, to my mind, the reduction in the number of collectors ; for col- 
lectors (if I may voice an apparent platitude) enjoy collecting—they like to be able to 

buy books constantly and in quantity—and when they find that, whereas at one time 

they could spend £5 and obtain perhaps twenty good or fairly good books, they can 

now only buy one or two of the same standard of attractiveness, they will inevitably 

lose interest, and turn their attention to some other activity. And this, I believe, is 
one of the chief reasons why there are so many fewer small collectors than there were 

ten or twenty years ago. Especially is this true of the provincial towns where the 

book-collector of antiquarian tastes seems almost to have vanished ; again and again I 

have questioned booksellers in towns away from London and have been given the 

same reply—that they have now practically no regular local customers of any conse- 

quence, and that their trade is almost entirely postal, with American collectors, with 

collectors in London, or with London dealers. This seems to me a misfortune. 

. oy 
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NOTHER result is that book-collecting has now become predominantly a rich ” 

man’s pastime. Now, that a rich man should collect books because he loves — 
them, and because he enjoys collecting them, is an admirable thing. Nor will any 
reasonable person be angry because riches enable a collector to buy some peculiarly 
precious books. But what is a bad thing is that book-collecting should become one of - 
the normal ways (like grouse-moors, yachts and expensive motor-cars) in which a 
millionaire (largely irrespective of his personal tastes) is expected to spend his surplus" 
income ; and that books should be deliberately put up in value in order to raise them — 
into the class of book worthy of the attention of the extremely rich. This sometimes — 
brings about the ridiculous position that a book is only thought fit to be bought by a_ 
wealthy man if it is of great monetary value—which is a deplorable thing, for two— 
reasons. First because an unreal price is put upon the book. And second because the ~ 
peculiar merits of the rich collector’s library are thereby destroyed. Let me make this — 
second point a little clearer. Ideally, it must be remembered, the best possible collec- | 
tor is the very rich man of impeccable taste—for he alone both knows what to buy, 
and can do so without considering the question of price. But his attitude to price 
must be unbiassed at both ends of the scale. He must not “‘ funk ” a book because 
it is expensive, nor must he despise it because it is cheap. This latter point is especi- 
ally important, and is, I am afraid, sometimes lost sight of. And it is, when this is so, 
that books are put up in price in order that the rich man may buy them, and his 
peculiar merit as a collector—that he alone is in a position to form his library from 
considerations of merit only—is thereby destroyed. That, too, is unfortunate. 


HERE is yet a further result. When a great many books are valuable, and — 

especially at periods when they rise rapidly in value, people are led to collect 
books for financial reasons, and not merely because they want to read (or at any rate 
to possess) them, or to study them bibliographically. This is almost inevitable when 
there is much talk of the value of books in the air ; it takes many forms ; and it up- 
sets the financial calm of even experienced and scholarly collectors. There will be 
some men who only buy books to sell again when the price has risen so much per cent. 
There will be some who buy one kind of book because they like it, and another kind 
in order to make a profit. There will be some who do not buy books they do — 
not want, but who are so much obsessed by price that, however much they 
want a book, they will not buy it unless they consider it under-priced. There 
will be others who, though collecting in a sane way normally, will also load their 
shelves with a miscellaneous multitude of volumes which they have bought simply — 
because they appeared (sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly) to be going cheap. | 
I doubt whether there is anyone who has been collecting during the past six or 
seven years who can honestly say that he has never been affected by any one of 
these motives. ‘There has been far too much talk of book values, there have been — 
far too many rapid rises in price, for any normal man to have remained entirely un-_ 
touched by it. Yet every one of the motives implied above has hada disturbing, and - 
eventually detrimental, effect on the book market ; and I am convinced that the 
atmosphere of the past few years has been a less happy one, for the true love, of old 
books, than was that of twenty years ago. Even for the established collector, who 
bought the nucleus of his library years ago, the last few seasons of biblio-finance have 
been troublesome. He bought, let us say, this volume for ten shillings, that for half-a- 
crown, the other (going a big splash) for a pound. For years their possession has 
been a quiet pleasure to him, he has read each of them a couple of times, and he has 
never regretted his one pound twelve and six. But suddenly he reads that his three 
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books are worth thirty or forty pounds, and immediately his peace of mind is dis- 
turbed. Are the books, old friends though they be, worth as much as that to him ? 
Is a man in his financial position justified in spending (in effect) two pounds a year 
merely to keep those three books in his shelves ? If not—then is the present the right 
time to sell, or should he wait for a further rise ? One sees at once that the whole 
basis of the man’s pleasure in his books has been shaken, and as like as not he throws 
his whole library into the sale room, invests the result, and takes to collecting Col- 
eoptera, or something else in to which no question of finance enters. For, after all, 
_we collect books—or we used to—to satisfy ourselves, our own inquisitiveness, our 
own love of possessing interesting things. We collect in a world where money does 
not count (so long as we have enough to buy something of interest with) and if some- 
one suddenly shifts our collections into another world, where talk of prices and rising 
values buzzes continually in our ears, our proper enjoyment is disturbed, and we are 
quite prepared to sell, if not our soul, at least our books, to the devil. And what better 
off is the bookseller for that, I wonder ? Not much, I fancy, for I suspect that the 
boom destroyed far more book-collectors (not book speculators) than ever the slump 
has done. Indeed, it would not be surprising if the slump, so much bewailed as it 
has been, were to bring with it a new birth of collectors. But perhaps it has not 
slumped deep enough for that yet. . 


HE reader of these notes will observe that I have, this month, departed from 
my usual method, and have devoted practically all my space to a single small 
homily or meditation upon a theme. To that I must, however, add one short and un- 
connected postscript, wherein to note that my old friend, Mr. G. David, whose stall 
in Cambridge Market Place has been so long, and so favourably, known to all collec- 
tors who have chanced to visit, or reside in, Cambridge, has issued a Catalogue. This 
he calls New Series, No. 1, from which I infer (though I do not remember the fact) 
that he was, at some previous time, in the habit of issuing lists. Mr. David has, in 
recent years, opened a shop, as well as a book-stall ; and it is from the address of 
this shop, 7 St. Edward’s Passage, Cambridge, that his Catalogue is issued. It is a 
miscellaneous list, and I hope all Collectors will make a point of sending for it. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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IMPRIMATUR 


HE second number of Imprimatur, the annual for book-lovers now issued — 

jointly by the Gesellschaft der Biicherfreunde of Hamburg and that of the — 

Bibliophilen-Abends of Essen, is rich in interest for the student of book- — 

production, especially for its review of recent fine printing in Germany and © 
in England. Herr W. A. Schréder gives an account of Count Harry Kessler’s Cranach — 
Press, illustrated with facsimiles and specimen pages. Herr Bauer, of Frankfurt, — 
discusses new German type-designs, with examples of well over sixty faces which 
have been cut within recent years by German founders. He tells us that at least forty 
new faces are issued every year in Germany ; and he protests that the multiplication 
of founts on such a scale is both unnecessary and undesirable. Most of the examples 
which he shows are sans-serif or grotesque types. The “‘ Kabel ” series, designed by 
Rudolf Koch, has, at least in its ‘‘ Normale ”’ form, strong character and very great 
beauty, but the greater number show merely that itch for variety and novelty which 
has been the bane of modern printing. The use of sans-serif types is also spreading in 
England, and Fraulein Anna Simons’s article on English Presses, which deals incident- 
ally with the recent work of the Lanston Monotype Corporation, of Messrs. Caslon, 
and of other firms, shows examples of the sans letter cut for the Curwen Press and the 
founts in that character designed by Edward Johnston and Eric Gill. In modern 
Dutch printing, also, sans letter is widely used. No other kind of letter calls for 
calligraphic skill of a high order in its designer ; for clumsily made sans-serif or 
* block ”’ letter may be the most hideous of all. 

Fraulein Simons’s review of the modern movement in English printing begins with 
the Kelmscott Press, which, by a common error, she supposes to have been established 
at Kelmscott Manor in Gloucestershire instead of at Kelmscott House at Hammer- 
smith. She describes the work done for English typography by Sir Emery Walker 
and by her own master in calligraphy, Mr. Edward Johnston, whose influence she 
was herself the means of extending to Germany. There it has been even more fruitful 
than here in England. Her notes on the Ashendene, Golden Cockerel, Curwen, 
Nonesuch, Gregynog, Shakespeare Head, and other Presses are plentifully illustrated 
by specimen pages and reproductions. Her account of Mr. Stanley Morrison’s share 
in the present revival is documented by a list of his writings ; and there are lists also 
of the more notable books of the Presses which she is reviewing. 


‘THE CRANACH PRESS 


N his account of the Cranach Press Herr Schréder notes as one of its features the 

remarkable individuality and freshness which distinguish each of its books and 
compares it with the somewhat monotonous uniformity found in the output of some 
other private presses, and especially of such as have their own founts of type. In 
this diversity the Cranach Press books seem to reflect the versatile and variegated 
personality of its founder and owner, for Count Harry Kessler is, or has been at some 
time in his career, author, connoisseur, politician and diplomat, as well as printer and 
paper-maker. He controls every detail of the production of his books, and has the 
happy power of gathering about him artists and designers from any—almost every 
country, who not only draw pictures to illustrate and decorate his pages but themselves 
engrave the wood-blocks. Inset as specimens in this number of Imprimatur are two 
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leaves of the folio Hamlet printed in 1929 in Hauptmann’s translation. It is the 
most notable book yet achieved by the Press. As my readers may remember, it is 
printed in a type designed for Count Kessler by Edward Johnston—a very free 
rendering of that used by Peter Schoeffer about 1470—a “ lettre de Somme ”’ as that 
particular form of round gothic used to be called by palaographers. E. P. Prince 
began its cutting, which was finished after his death by G. T. Friend. The German 
Hamlet is printed in type of two sizes—approximately 18 point for the text, and 12 
point for the extracts from Saxo-Grammaticus and from Shakespeare’s other sources, 
which are printed as a kind of framework in the margins, just as Peter Schoeffer 
himself and other early printers used to print the commentary round the folio pages 
of their texts. The headings are printed in red upper-case letters, and the play is 
illustrated by scenes and characters designed in silhouette with white outline and 
engraved on wood by Edward Gordon-Craig. The book is printed on the rough, 
rather soft-sized Maillol-Kessler paper, hand-made for the Press from hemp and 
linen. It has been followed by an edition of the English text of the same play, printed 
uniformly with the German edition but with five more wood-engravings by Gordon- 
Craig. Mr. Dover Wilson edited the text, which is that of the second Hamlet quarto. 
Herr Schréder also gives us specimen pages from Rilke’s Duinese Elegies, now printing 
at the Cranach Press in a sloping type of ‘‘ Italian ”’ character designed for the Press 
by Edward Johnston. A translation by V. & E. Sackville-West is printed opposite the 
German text. The book will shortly be published in England by the Hogarth Press. 
Yet another inset, printed on Japanese paper, shows specimen pages of the Lutheran 
text of The Song of Songs, for which Eric Gill has made eleven wood-engravings as well 
as the initial letters. It is printed in a rendering of Jenson’s roman type, cut for the 


Press under the eye of Sir Emery Walker. 


THE COLOPHON 


HE COLOPHON* once more makes its appearance as a well-cooked and well- 

served printer’s pie, made up of ingredients furnished by eight notable presses 
in America and one in England. Each of them contributes a section, so that the type, 
layout, paper and printing are as varied as the literary contents. The cover-design by 
T. M. Cleland, printed in black and brown and gold, shows a youth in classic dress 
pursuing an elusive Muse through a house built of gigantic books, and a tail-piece by 
the same artist is a chart showing adventurers on the sea of matrimony the shoals and 
rocks of which they should steer clear. In his article, ‘“‘ Abbey at Franklin Square,” 
Mr. W. A. Rogers describes ‘‘ Ned ’’ Abbey’s methods and friendships in the years 
when the writer and the future Academician were doing book-illustration together 
for Harper’s Weekly. 

When Abbey came to Harper’s in the early 70’s American illustration was in the dol- 


drums. The slushy school of drawing was in vogue. ; 5 
Winslow Homer was the “ great master ” to whom, I think, we may ascribe the turn in 
American illustration towards the light. Abbey and Reinhart were quick to detect the 

gleam . . . the leaven worked, and a great American art of illustration arose. 
There are some excellent reproductions of illustrations done by Edwin Abbey in 


the ’80’s. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 


ne 
* The Colophon. Part VI. 229 West 43d Street, New York. 
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CHRONICLES 
MUSIC 


UCH Music has flowed over the bridges since I last sat down to write my 
Music Chronicle. The chief event in any London Season, musically speak- 
ing, is the opera. But Covent Garden Opera is so “ Grand ”’ that it re- 
fuses to provide tickets for critics of a mere monthly journal, so that I can 
do no more than talk of its general plan and compare its scope with that of the much 
more obliging Russian Opera and Ballet at the Lyceum. 

The whole question of opera has been very much in the public eye since the question 
of a state subsidy was raised earlier in the year : and is still being kept alive by the 
correspondence of Dame Ethel Smyth, Lady Cunard and Col. Eustace Blois in the 
Times recently. The outcome of this is to show nothing but the widely divergent 
views held by different authorities on what opera should be. ; 

A large body of people, including many actually “‘ musical” people are quite 
content that opera should be what it has always been since its beginning—a Social 
Function. For these we have to provide Bohéme, Tosca, Rigoletto, Tannhatiser and 
Rosenkavalier. Another large section is quite happy as long as it is given its Ring 
twice a season, with one or two other of Wagner’s operas as a tit-bit. A third goes to 
hear the virtuosity and brilliance of singers and players: for these Norma, Rosen- 
kavalier, Faust and another “ singable ” Italian opera must be found : a new Italian 
opera in the old tradition, such as Fedra, is a welcome novelty with all the old easy- 
going conventions. For all these classes Covent Garden provides an expensive treat : 
none of them are likely to worry much about the scenery or lighting, provided the 
singers and orchestra do their part well, and the opera is carried off without a hitch. 

But there exists another large class of people whom we may call the musician-artistic 
opera goers which will readily go to hear the Covent Garden Opera if their seats are 
paid for, but cannot and will not pay to hear such operas produced in such a way. 

For this disgruntled class, as no doubt they would be considered by our Chancellor’s 
wife and Col. Eustace Blois, the Russian Opera and Ballet at the Lyceum has catered 
quite successfully. At the Lyceum you may see National Opera, produced by a 
thoroughly competent company soaked in National Tradition who have had long 
practice together on the continent, and who have come to England bringing with 
them Chaliapin, M. Steiman, and their own scenery, ballet and chorus. Artistically 
the ensemble is likely to be much more perfect, is it not ? And there are the “ stars ” 
if you will have them—Chaliapin, Sir Thomas Beecham, and Mme. Doubrorska :— 
and though there is no subsidy or broadcasting arrangement, the prices of seats 
are cheaper. The operas performed are mostly new and interesting to the musical, 
who probably only know excerpts such as the Polovtsian Dances from Prince Igor, 
and the Hindu Merchant’s Song from Sadko. There is also a Russian Ballet which 
can attempt to fill a void that has been lacking since Serge Diaghilev left us incon- 
solable. One might suppose the Russian language difficulty insuperable : but on the 
contrary so good are the gestures, expression and phrasing of the Russian interlopers 
that we are able to understand them even better perhaps than the so difficult Austrian 
of Rosenkavalier. , 

All of which only goes to show how much I have enjoyed the season at the Lyceum. 
Not that I believe that the Russian kind of opera is the only kind of opera : but that 
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I believe that the day of the other kind of opera is waning. The typical Italian opera 
can only be supported by millionaires of considerable leisure. If you can afford to 
import the finest singers with their orchestra, and mount the operas at great expense, 
with all the new scenic devices and effects of lighting, then well and good: but not 
otherwise. ‘The number of people who regard opera and Wagner as synonymous—and 
the number has been large in England—is bound in course of time to decrease. 

But there seems no reason why we should not have less showy and more musical 
operas adequately sung, played and mounted. Let us see besides these charming 
Russian operas, Pelléas et Mélisande, Gianni Schicchi, the Mozart operas, Cardillac, 
and all the one act operas that can make such a delightful musical evening—L’Heure 
Espagnole, Angélique, Le Carrorse du Saint Sacrément, the short Cimarrsa operas, 
Persée et Androméde, Pagliacci and a host of others. Why exclude operas because they 
are modern or because they are short ? 

There are in England to-day a number of composers who could not write a success- 
ful three act opera, but who could write extremely good short operas : can they not be 
encouraged ? Lord Berners, Messrs. Walton, Lambert and Berkeley form a strong 
team : and we have able painters and designers who could very well collaborate. 
And then there is the Ballet. We have the composers, the painters and the dancers 
in England longing for their chance: better, surely, to subsidise them than the 
Covent Garden kind of opera. The people who can afford to pay the prices for Covent 
Garden can afford to go abroad for the kind of opera they want, which is performed 
better there than it can ever hope to be in England. 

To turn to the performances : Roussalka is a charming fairy tale opera : M. Chaliapin 
and Mme. Slobodskaya gave a magnificent performance of as much of the opera as we 
were allowed to hear on the first night at the Lyceum : M. Chaliapin’s acting more 
than atones for any weakening of his voice : as a drawable singer he is unrivalled. 
M. Steiman is an extremely able conductor. The décor was disappointing. The 
orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham gave a thrilling performance of Prince 
Igor. The dramatic singing and grouping of the Russian Chorus could hardly be 
bettered. The Russian Buffoonery was a real delight. 

The Ballet has been disappointing on the whole ; though really good décors were 
produced for Chout and Pulcinella. It is quite obvious that M. Romanoff is a most 
unsatisfactory choreographer : it was an illuminating comparison to see again some of 
Fokine’s choreography. Mmes.Doubrorska and Marra, and M. Oboukhov have shown 
us some beautiful dancing : and the whole company have improved greatly since their 
first performance. The Divertissements, except for the dances of Mme. Doubrorska 
and M. Oboukhov, were in the worst possible taste. M.Oboukhov shows real promise. 
Chout has some good music in it and Mme. Marra and M. Oboukhov made the most 
of it ; but it is too long, and does not bear comparison with the Fils Prodigue which 
many of its tunes resemble to a remarkable extent. The Amor Boujo of de Falla is such 
lovely music that it is difficult to spoil : the décor, choreography and ensemble were 
obviously completely unsuited to the composer’s intentions. The dance of Mme. 
Marra as Lucia would have been good, if her dress had not been so badly designed as 
to hamper and effectually disguise her movements. 

The music of Pulcinella is among the most beautiful Stravinsky has given us : it 
was well matched by the magnificent designs of Chirico. It was probably the most 
satisfactory ballet of all : but at the first performance, even under the able conducting 
of Mr. Eugene Goossens, the orchestra failed to make the right impression from the 
very difficult music. The performance of Mr. Goossens’ brother as usual was out- 


standing. The third performance was a great improvement : orchestra, lighting and 


dancing were much better. 
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The Marie Rambert dancers are providing a very interesting programme at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. Waterloo and the Crimea, music by Lord Berners and choreo- 
graphy by Miss Saloman, was both amusing and interesting and revealed Mme. 
Karsavina in a new role which she interpreted beautifully. Mr. Chappell’s perform- 
ance in L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune was extremely poetic and restrained. It is not an 
easy thing to follow so well in Nijinsky’s footsteps. It is a pity that they are restricted 
to two pianos, however well played, since this is always apt to produce an atmosphere 
of rehearsal. The stage is, of course, too small : but the most is made of the limita- 
tions. 

The only recital I have heard lately was the first of the series given by Mme. Fachiri 
and Prof. Donald Tovey, which was admirable apart from Prof. Tovey’s lamentable 
performance on a harpsichord too weak for the purpose. Under the circumstances 
it was a pity to choose a Bach Sonata which is a harpsichord Sonata with violin 
obliggato. It is just the kind of thing which brings the harpsichord into ill repute. 
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FICTION 


THE GOOD EARTH. By Pzart S. Buck. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


pean A FERNANDA. By Huserto Perez pe La Ossa. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
7s. Od. 


THE oe KING AND THE SPRING QUEEN. By Naomi Mitcuison. Cape. 
Ios. 4 


THALASSA. By Mary Frances McHucu. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
THE GRASSHOPPERS COME. By Davip Garnett. Chatto & Windus. 5s. 


THE MAN WITH THE TWO MIRRORS. By Epwarp Knosiocx. Chapman & 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 


RED SNOW. By F. Wricut Moxty. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


RS. BUCK’S first novel has the rich simplicity of the earth from which it takes 

its title, and is strong and wholesome, leaving the reader, not with the usual 
“ pleasant taste in his mouth,” but with a delicious whiff in his nostrils, as of new hay 
or bean flowers growing. Wang Lung, a Chinese labourer, living alone in a hut 
with his old father, is the hero, and the first chapter begins with his wedding day. 
Silent and devoted, capable and uncomplaining, O-lan, the wife he takes from 
the courts of the great house of Hwang, waits upon him submissively, bearing him 
sons, and yet more sons. She is a very Griselda, yet challenges bravely the blood- 
suckers who come to buy Wang Lung’s land when he and his children are starving, 
and treks south with him in the fire-wagon, to find food, begging and stealing for him. 
Famine comes, and then fortune, but always Wang Lung remains faithful to his land ; 
though he goes into the city and may forget awhile, he comes back always to find 
salvation where only it may be found, in the earth. As he grows older, he becomes 
less sensitive, less naive and animal, more fearful of what his neighbours will say, 
and takes a mistress, ill-treating O-lan, who dies. His sons marry, grandsons and 
nephews cluster about him, and in his old age he has a pathetic love-affair with a 
frightened slave ; but the land has always been sacred to him, and when he hears them 
talking of selling it he bursts out : 


“‘ Now evil and idle sons, sell the land? ” he choked and would have fallen, but they 
caught him, and held him up, and he began to weep: “‘it is the end of a family, when 
they begin to sell the land,” he said, brokenly ‘out of the land we came, and into it 
we must go, and if you hold your land you can live—no one can rob you of land.” 
And the old man let his scanty tears dry upon his cheeks, and they made salty stains 
there. And he stooped and took up a handful of the soil, and he held it, and he 
muttered “if you sell the land it is the end.” And his two sons held him, one on 
either side, each holding his arm, and he held tight in his hand the warm, loose earth. 
And they soothed him, and they said, over and over, the elder son, and the second son: 
“‘ rest assured, our father, rest assured. The land is not to be sold.” But over the 

old man’s head they looked at each other, and smiled. 


The whole story is written in English so permeated with Chinese atmosphere that 


| it seems, like the faces of those who have lived long in China, to have become almond- 


eyed. Wang Lung is reminiscent of the hero in Zola’s Fecondité, but this is a 
greater book than Zola’s, for here are no false values—the earth is to Wang Lung 
what it was to Brutus, who first kissed his mother. 
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Maria Fernanda is a cloister souled, convent-bred Spanish aristocrat, a gentle, 
pure creature, for whom Sierra might have written his cradle-song. She is more, too, 
for she is exquisitely beautiful, and, underneath her austerely lovely exterior, is warm- 
blooded and alive, full of adolescent stirrings, of the gentle desires of unawakened 
virginity. We are told of her lonely childhood, of her sensitive reactions to her coarse 
stepmother, of her schooldays and of the veneration her still manner and distant 
grace inspired in her companions. She reads of the foundress of her family, to whom 
Ser George came for one only night, and hopes and prays that to her also, the prince 
might come. She dreams of him : ‘‘ He was short and fair, and his face was by no 
means unlike the face of the Child Jesus, with the round world in his hand, which 
stood in the niche of her classroom.” She wakes, feverish and troubled, “ with an 
overwhelming desire to flee away, to escape from the dreadful weariness of this ever- 
lasting halo.” She goes down into the chapel, to seek her prince, and finds two 
robbers, who escape, terrified. Maria Fernanda faints and falls ill. When she leaves 
school her goodness goes with her, and the renown of the inescapable sanctity which 
she hated, yet could not shake off, everywhere precedes her. Her father dies, and 
she learns of her stepmother’s immorality, but forgives her and persuades her to 
marry her lover. She herself marries an antiquarian duke, who fails to give her, 
mentally or physically, the liberty she needs. She dies young, a most holy duchess, of 
boredom and despair, with lilies on her knee. She is Pippa without Pippa’s vitality, 
the Virgin in D. H. Lawrence’s Virgin and the Gypsy only crushed and over-guarded, 
Anthony Hope’s virtuous “‘ Lady of Quality,” lacking, however, the solidity and self 
expression which are the rewards of having once sinned ; she is too ethereal and too 
frail ever to have become what she desired, or to have desired a freedom she could not 
attain. “‘ Ce quel’on veut, on peut,” and her passions are unconvincing ; her peaceful 
end a looked for and most happy consummation. 

History and mythology, folklore and fact, philosophy and geography are jostled 
and jumbled together in Mrs. Mitchison’s new 722-page long novel. It is more of an 
allegory than anything else, this long drawn out antithesis between the natural 
savagery of Marob, and the tired intellectualism of Sparta. Erif Der, Corn Queen of 
Marob, wife of the Corn King, Tarrik, travels with him and with a Greek teacher 
whom they have rescued, to Sparta, to learn how affairs are conducted there. Having 
watched several unsuccessful experiments, they return home, but Erif Der, for 
personal reasons, kills her father and so brings death into the cycle of the seasons. 
She must expiate now, and wanders through many lands, consulting oracles, giving her 
body to whomever desires it, for the Spring queen must be kind, killing freely yet 
gradually coming to understand that murder is evil, though death is good. And the 
moral of the story is ? In this welter of blood and sex, it is not easy to find, if moral 
there be ; but in the end Erif Der is brought to realise that life must be purged through 
pity and not through fear. It is a very full book, even to overflowing, but written 
with an uncanny intimacy—as though Mrs. Mitchison were recently returned from 
a long voyage to Marob, or were herself Erif Der, in some remote past, and still has 
memory of it. 


To have been a child a generation ago in Ireland must, spiritually, have been a rare 


and satisfying experience. Miss McHugh writes very simply, of simple things—of hot 
soda bread for supper, of starlings and love-children, of immigrants and fairs, of 
schooldays and hay making, of St. John’s Eve and of shooting stars, but the result is 
a unique picture of a tragically remote past, for the Ireland of national dairies and 
plough-tractors is unbelievably distant from the Ireland in which this child grew. 
Although perhaps it was less delightful than her imagination saw it, yet to her, as to 
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Thomas Traherne, “ the corn was orient and immortal wheat.”’ No one who has ever 


been in Ireland, or has ever been a child, should fail to read this volume of autobio- 


graphy, for it is a true and beautifully expressed description of a country which, as 
we read of it, becomes to each of us “ what my heart, first awakening, whispered the 
world was.” 

From the soft bogs of western Ireland to the deserted rocks “ about fifty or a 
hundred miles north of a line connecting Au-hsi-chow and Su-chow ” isa far cry, but 
it is further from the liquid, emotional prose of Mrs. McHugh to the dry, perfectly 
balanced, economical and effortless style of Mr. Garnett. Everything he writes is 
inhumanly perfect, and The Grasshoppers Come is no exception. This meticulous 
account of an attempt to break the long-distance air record by two men and a woman 
is faultless—it has the certainty and sharp finality of a Bach Gavotte—hard and 
metallic, yet completely successful. No other writer could have invented the crash, 
the feelings of the wounded man, left by his companions to await rescue, his gradual 
starvation, the cloud of saviour locusts, and the Chinese airman—creative imagina- 
tion is allied to the most careful observation of detail. Mr. Garnett is at his best 
when handling a long-short story—he excels with such a form, which suits 
him better than the novel-form, for he is a very primitive writer, expressing through 
his characters one movement, whilst in novels the movement is, or should be, ‘‘ com- 
posed of an uninterrupted sequence of other movements, themselves divisible.” 

Benjamin Smith, a young Levantine with an English Clapham-born father and a 
Greek mother, is the very entertaining Man with the Two Mirrors. These are his love 
of beauty, and his love of one beautiful woman, the selfish and cruel daughter of an 
artist whom Benjamin meet in the train, and who is kind to him. The beginning is 
admirable—the London servant’s hall, Marseilles, and the horrible tenements below 
a Paris night club, Montmartre and the snake-loving, drunken, English painter. 
Benjamin’s only interest is pictures, he spends all his time at the Louvre, and his 
charming old ally, Victor, the waiter, who also paints landscapes, helps him greatly. 
Benjamin marries the artist’s lovely daughter, but she leaves him for a dancer, and 
he becomes a very prosperous antique-dealer—then meets his wife again, and for 
the second time she nearly wrecks his life. In time his common sense and his love 
of beauty save him, but the end is hurried and banal, betraying the promise of the 
earlier part of the book ; it seems the author wearies of his creation, and is anxious 
simply to dispose of him. Benjamin’s story becomes less and less interesting—and 
he is an unbelievable fool “‘Gegen die Dumheit K ampfen die Gotter selbst, vergebens.”’ 
Red Snow is a breathless, “‘ racy” account of the end of the world, which occurs 
through red snow falling in 1935 and causing complete sterility in all and every 
man and woman. Gradually men die out, until but one remains, Phaeton Andrews 


who is carried heavenwards in a golden chariot. It is a most amusing picture of 
‘how the world would behave “ if there were to be no more grandchildren ” and the 


various unsuspected problems which occur through the absence of offspring are 
discussed and dealt with both frankly and humorously; but it is a serious revelation 
that the certainty of physical survival, in the person of his children, is the axis upon 


_- which man’s morality, decency and creative endeavour all depend. 
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BELLES-LEA Taxi 


THE NOTEBOOK OF MALTE LAURIDS BRIGGE. By Rainer Maria RILKE. 
Translated by John Linton. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


THE GARDENER’S YEAR. By Kare Capex. Illustrated by Jose Capex. Allen 
and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN PROSE. Compiled, 
Translated and Edited by Francis Guercio, B.A. (Hons.). Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 


THE HUNDREDTH STORY OF A. E. COPPARD. With Engravings by ROBERT 
GrsBINGs. The Golden Cockerel Press. 21s. 


N criticising an established masterpiece, one tends to feel rather like an impresario 

who steps clumsily backwards, tripping over the curtain after having quite un- 
necessarily extolled an already famous singer. But five years after his death Rainer 
Maria Rilke is still comparatively unknown in England and the Hogarth Press have 
now published the first translation of his most important workin prose. It contains 
the key to the poet’s life, his fears, his consolations, the subtle psychology of an artist’s 
mind. Here one finds pictures in prose which often contain the germ of a poem. In 
fact there are so many germinating poems in the Notebook of Malte Laurids Brigge 
that one has only to turn to the “‘ neue Gedichte ” to visualise again the blind woman 
in the Paris street; the flowers in the Tuileries garden “ standing up and saying 
‘ Red ’ in a frightened voice ” ; the lace which is so perfect that it is worth the sacri- _ 
fice of human eyes ; the tapestries on the walls of old chateaux and the young girls 
in their flowered tulle frocks, the virgins whom Rilke loved. Young girls feverishly 
drawing in the museums, pathetic in their very independance, with their half un- 
buttoned dresses. For Rilke just gives that one touch to describe how they had escaped 
from their comfortable homes before they had even learnt to dress themselves. 

They are already convinced that life, if one would not stupidly lose it, consists in the 
search for one enjoyment and then another and again another that is yet more keen. 
They had already begun to look about, to search—they, whose strength has always lain 
in their being found. 


But the principal motif in this book is death, and individual death just as Rilk 
wished for an individual religion : 


Is it possible that there are people who speak of God and man as something they have 
in common ? 


Each man carries his own death within him, thought Rilke, who throughout the 
fifty years of his life was harrowed by illness, but who even in the end refused all 
drugs to alleviate his pain, because he wanted to die his own death and not the doctor’s. 
There was old Chamberlain Brigge, who roared and shouted in fear for two months 
before he consented to die, and his wife who was found one morning cold and glassy 
in her bed. There was the poor, fat girl in the Naples train who wasn’t allowed to die 
in peace but whom they slapped and shook in their efforts to revive, and the young 
girls like Ingeborg who made others so happy and yet were content to die. There 
were the women in childbirth bearing their double fruits, their child and their death, 
with peaceful smiles on their faces and the children dying at the thought of what they 
were to become. And lastly there were the cold impersonal deaths in the Hotel 
Saint Dieu, whose windows Rilke regarded with such fear. 
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There are pictures so haunting in this book, that they will follow us through 
life, such as the scene in the Salpetriére, where young Brigge, waiting among the 
_ idiots and invalids, notices the inanimate bulk of the paralyzed man dressed by other 
hands, like a corpse already dressed for the grave ; the man with Saint Vitus’s dance 
hopping down the boulevard St. Michel, and the houses, the derelict, human houses 
falling down, exposing their guts and drainpipes, more terrifying to Rilke than a 
festering wound. Was it in the company of Rodin, who had such an unaccountable 
influence in his life, that he saw the pathetic sadness of the Paris streets, until he found 
_ himself crying in pure relief before the frescoes of the Pantheon ? Rodin, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Jacobsen, Tolstoy, they made Rilke’s life, and how far he outdistanced 
_ them, though still now they are more famous than he. 


Fame, that public destruction of one in the process of becoming, into whose building 
ground the mob breaks displacing the stones. 


Rilke, who rarely gesticulated, must have admired them for the very strength of their 
_ gesticulations, but in the centre of his world was solitude. Duse was akin to him, 

who, acting in Verona little more than a child, held massed roses before her as a 
_ mask-like face which should better hide her. That was a Rilkean gesture. And Beeth- 
~ oven was akin 


Whose ears a god had closed that he might hear no tunes but his own. 


So Rilke sacrificed his friends and his home for the solitude which his poetry needed. 

_ Even the notebook was born from solitude, things seen and heard, the sorrows of 
strangers which he shared but with which he rarely sympathised. He just stated the 
_horror of life and nowhere did he find relief except in the memories of his childhood. 
_ Even then mad figures stepped out of history books and frightened him, Charles VI 
_ and Charles the Bold, Czars and Popes, dark wicked faces out of the middle ages. Only 
in the memory of his mother and her sisters did he find peace, and even then tired 
family ghosts flitted through the house. They died all too soon, his mother, his 
father, even the dog, who with such imploring eyes begged not to die; that all 
_ absorbing death of which Rilke wrote in his greatest masterpiece : Orpheus, Hermes 
und Eurydike : 
a “Wie eine frucht von siissigkeit und dunkel 
So war sie voll von inreme Grossen Tode 

Der also neu war, dass sie nichts begriff.” 


_ What must life have been to Rilke, as the burden of his death became heavier every 
_ year while he still clung pathetically to his own death, his own misery ? 
Do not imagine that I am suffering from disappointment here, quite the contrary. 
I am sometimes astonished to find how ready I am to relinguish all expectation for reality, 
even when the reality is bad. My God ! if any of it could be shared! But would it exist 
then, would it exist ? No it is possible only at the price of solitude. 


Unfortunately most of Rilke’s poems would lose too much by translation, but if a 
“poet could be found who has as great an understanding of his verse as Mr. Linton 
has of his prose, perhaps some gleanings of his genius might still be appreciated in 
England. 

The same city that gave birth to Rilke also produced the Capek brothers, but Rilke 
was a survival of the worn out Carinthian nobility and the Capeks are the flourishing 
representatives, the living monuments of the New Czech Republic. The ‘Gardeners 
Year,’ written by Karel Capek and illustrated by his brother Josef should be read by 
everyone who loves the soil, who breathes lovingly on the first polyanthus in February 
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and cherishes the last Xmas rose. It is a book for professionals and dilettantes, for 
the weather-beaten gardener with his technical knowledge and the enthusiastic 
amateur who strokes the vines with a new pair of gardening gloves, and some looking 
up from their catalogues of Sutton seeds may call it fantastic nonsense and others may 
take Mr. Capek’s hints (just as I did) for Gospel truth, but all will have the same 
broad grin on their faces, like those jolly drawings which illustrate Mr. Capek’s 
information on how to nurse seedlings and grow campanules. 

To edit an authology which purports to include extracts from the greatest prose 
writers of present day Italy is an ambitious undertaking, and it is still more ambitious 
for one man to undertake to translate such individual stylists as Ugo Ojetti, Luigi 
Pirandello and Giovanni Papini. One is grateful for what Mr. Guercio has attempted | 
in his Contemporary Italian Prose, but the result is hardly successful. He admits that 
he has omitted many well known authors, partly in order to avoid overcrowding the 
canvas, and thereby obscuring the view, and partly in order to give greater prominence 
to the leading lights. But one is tempted to criticise Mr. Guercio’s choice. Are 
Massimo Bontempelli, Ada Negri and Emilio Cecchi the best Italian prose writers of 
our day? Are they to be raised on a level with Panzini and Soffici, while writers like 
Verga, Svevo and Beltramelli are hardly mentioned? One is tempted to ask: “ Are _ 
there no brilliant young writers in Italy to-day ?”’ for Mr. Guercio’s choice lies ~ 
among the definitely middle-aged. Corrado Alvaro, Delfino Cinelli, Alberto Moravia, 
who are all contributors to Ugo Ojetti’s Pegaso, are never mentioned. Marinetti — 
and his group have been ignored, many will say quite rightly, but Marinetti has too 
much influence in the Italy of to-day to be ignored successfully. When one reads Mr. 
Guercio’s far too literal translations one wishes that he had included some of D. H. — 
Lawrence’s delightful translations of Verga. Perhaps the chief criticism of the book is — 
that it does not tempt one to explore much farther into current Italian literature. : 

The Hundredth Story of A. E. Coppard is beautifully produced by the Golden © 
Cockerel press. It is a vigorous, highly flavoured story, written in the narrative form, — 
telling the tale of a man of forty disillusioned and bored, living alone in a forest hut. — 
The man remembers the scattered incidents of his life and every person and event : 
becomes peculiarly vivid in Mr. Coppard’s recital ; his mother, so like an angel in — 
spirit, who wore a bustle, and his father, who resembled God with a thick, chestnut — 
beard and who was a tailor with a reverence for his art; the Gipsy King with the 
emphatic belly and emphatic voice and the head which grew proud and high on the - 
fat neck, and the Queen with her lovely, brown Romany face and black curls as long © 
and stiff as candles and their daughter, dusky, lustful Sabrina who first roused his 
emotions as a child until she passed on to his friend Bill Brown. As a young man he 
decides to become a writer and one hears of his coarse love affairs, which have very 
little to do with love, of the cheap, common girls and their dirty, cheap little affairs. 
Even Carlotta, beautiful, refined Carlotta prefers the love of a tape manufacturer, 
while pretty, passionate Dove yawns in his face during their idyllic honeymoon. 
Mr. Coppard enfuses his characters with his own vitality, it is a brilliant powerful - 
story, which somehow falls short in the end. The successful writer meets the high 
bred Livia Portadyne, who talks like a fool and behaves like a slut and who yet leaves 
him because she considers him vulgar, vulgar in breeding and in soul, he who had 
always been repelled by the vulgarity of the girls he had loved. 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


THE SCANDALS AND CREDULITIES OF JOHN AUBREY. Edited by JoHN 
COLLIER. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 


: LOCKHART’S LITERARY CRITICISM. Edited by M. Curve Hicpyarp. 


Basil Blackwell. 6s. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS FROM THE REVOLUTION TO PROUST. By 
FREDERICK C. GREEN. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


- ABRAHAM COWLEY. By Artuur H. Neruercor. Oxford University Press. 


12s. 6d. 


A SCOTTISH MAN OF FEELING. By Harotp WI1Lt1AM Tuompson. Oxford 
University Press. 15s. 


r [ ‘HOSE who are interested in the seventeenth century will early have noted its 
singular richness in short studies and characters of its great men. No age has 


~ seemed more determined to leave to posterity so complete a portrait gallery of its 


prominent figures. Soldiers, statesmen, rulers, politicians, poets, lawyers and divines, 
all, with a few notable exceptions, have been described for us by their contemporaries. 


_ Clarendon’s histories are pre-eminently the most inclusive portrait gallery: but Sir 


_ Philip Warwick, Bishop Burnet, Fuller, Baxter, Shaftesbury and Halifax added to 


and re-adjusted the characters he described. The work of John Aubrey is in a slightly 


_ different category. Yet “ shiftless, roving . . . and sometimes little better than 
_ crased,” as Antony 4 Wood describes him, his figure must appear, strangely enough 


it is true, among first-hand authorities for students of that age in the company of those 
who move so eminently in the lines above. 

For though his poor brain, always working so wildly, and too often, alas, fuddled 
with wine at the expense of his beloved Edmund Wyld Esquire of Bloomsbury, 


never allowed him to work out in detail portrait or character, his rough jottings, records 
of innumerable gossips and unbuttoned anecdotes all set down ‘‘tumultuarily”, have 
_ earned him a slightly scandalous niche in the reference pantheon of historians. 


Some five years ago I remember reading Andrew Clark’s edition of Aubrey’s 


3 Brief Lives, and found there a great deal of tedious and useless matter mixed up 
_ with passages full of aroma and delight. But then, Mr. Andrew Clark’s chief desire 
was to make the first entire transcript from Aubrey’s MSS, and so preserve them from 


any risk of future destruction. He himself admitted that “‘ Many sentences occur 
_ which declare only Aubrey’s ignorance of a date, or a place, or the title of a book. 
In other cases dull and imperfect catalogues of writings are given. The omissions 
of these would be a service to the whole, like the cutting of dead branches out of a 


> shrub.” 


Mr. Collier has done us that service ; and he has done us a further service by his 


introduction. For it is written with character, wit and insight. The style is dis- 
- tinguished by that power, best observed in Coleridge, of illuminating statement with 


simile, and of which I cannot give a better example than in the following passage 


_ describing Aubrey’s work. 


For here are passages which, though they are not the work of a conscious artist, are 
works of art. Being divine, therefore, they are in all things fortunate, and they gain that 
quality which those faces have, that are made by cracks in the ceiling, or by blotches on a 
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plaster wall: their extraordinary expressiveness, their beauty, even, seems enhanced by 

the dis-interestedness of their accidental origin. No cunning or contriving, one feels, 

could have chosen out of this or that long life just the two or three episodes which show 
us all the man, unfolding in this limpid mind as Japanese paper flowers do in a glass of 
clear water, and as prettily, for they are sweetly written. 

And here are so many men, and men so extremely different, that as one reads of one 
after another, there peals distantly on the ear, and refined one stage further into pure 
art, pure pleasure, by distance, an extravagant carillon ; the din of a lost century draws 
again just near enough to be heard as a tune, its fire burns in the crystal tongues, shines in 
the dark tongues, of these bells. Poet, statesman, bravo, bishop, scholar, whore. No two 
of all the half hundred lives here can be set against one another but they strike out a note 
which is clear and unique, and the infinitely intricate harmony of all their co-existence is 
the voice of a civilisation, which has undergone, through art and time, this change : 
that whereas in its raw state, to one who lived in it, it must have been inescapeable but 
confounding, it has now become elusive but formed and clear. 

In that last sentence Mr. Collier puts his finger on the reason for Aubrey’s fascina- 
tion. Aubrey unconsciously mirrored his age, and his little mirror, by its very size 
preventing unnecessary detail, reveals in clear outline Raleigh, Milton, Ben Jonson, 
Suckling, Lovelace and many others in the proportions they had in the eyes of their 
contemporaries. For he did not know who would be remembered beyond their age _ 
and writes with as much gusto on Dr. Kettell as on Francis Bacon. Some of his most _ 
characteristic lives are of people not at all known now. I give an extract from his note — 
on William Butler, physician, to show the flavour with which he writes : ; 

A gentleman with a red, ugly pumpled face came to him for a cure. Said the Dr. “I ‘ 
must hang you.” So presently he had a device made ready to hang him from a beame 
in the roome, and when he was e’en almost dead, he cutt the veines that fed these pumples — 
and lett out the black ugly Blood, and cured him. 

Lockhart has always been praised as a great biographer. But as a critic he had the — 
misfortune to attack Keats: and has therefore been condemned with Gifford and 
Jeffreys rather than remembered with Hazlitt. Miss Hildyard’s selection from his 
literary criticism will do much to afford him a fair hearing. His attack on Keats, which 
has been largely magnified in sinister importance owing to the poet’s early death, is 
shown in its right perspective. Every critic is liable to have a blind spot. Lockhart 
was a masculine and accomplished scholar: and the soft, lush verse of Endymion 
offended him both as a man for its sentimentality, and as a scholar for its presumption. 
The prejudice aroused in him by this first essay of Keats blinded him to the magni- 
ficence of his later odes : but in other directions his writing reveals him as a just and 
generous critic. He was one of Wordsworth’s earliest admirers. He immediately — 
appreciated the greatness of Jane Eyre. He wrote with enthusiasm of George Borrow — 
and Sir James Morier : and his entire treatment of Coleridge, in an age comparativly 

) 


negligent of that great man, should prevent for ever his work being dismissed as 
ephemeral journalism. What could be more splendidly admiratory than these two 
sentences selected from his review on Coleridge’s Table Talk ! . 
If there be any man of grand and original genius alive at this moment such a man is 
Mr. Coleridge. 
In almost every other point of view as unlike Dr. Johnson as one man of great faculties — 
and great virtues can be to another Mr. Coleridge must be allowed to have been his 
legitimate successor as a great talker. | 


Miss Hildyard’s introduction is efficient and excellent : and the whole book must | 


give real pleasure to any who are interested either in Lockhart or in criticism of the 
great writers of his age. Yq 
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Professor Green’s history of the French Novel from the-Renaissance to the Revo- 
lution was deservedly praised in these pages. His continuation from the Revolution 
to Proust is a worthy successor. He writes with a restrained but contagious excite- 
ment which enlivens without vitiating his judgment. The reader is conscious not of 
arbitrary and capricious pronouncements, but of considered conclusions based on a 
wide knowledge of the theories which have influenced the different schools of novelists. 

American monographs on English men of letters are remarkable for their pains- 
taking research. Libraries are ransacked, descendants approached, professors co-opted. 
It may be said, without more than pardonable exaggeration, that all the facts possible 
to collect are collected. But the manner of presenting them, the selection, very often, 
unfortunately, invalidates the preceding labour. Mr. Nethercot’s biography of 
Cowley gives evidence of arduous research but the reader will find it difficult to finish 
it with pleasure. The life in itself is not inspiring. Cowley was scarcely an interesting 


man, and Mr. Nethercot has been unable to make him so. In his writing Cowley 


was a herald of the eighteenth century. That is both the strem&th of his prose and 
the weakness of his poetry. His poetry has occasional greatness, and more usual 
agreeableness, but one is almost always conscious when reading it of a sense of strain, 
as though Cowley by sheer mental effort is trying to capture that divine spark which 
informs all his immediate predecessors, but which was so seldom vouchsafed to him- 
self. 

Mr. Thompson’s book on Henry Mackenzie has also the marks of prodigious in- 
dustry : but here the field covered is larger: for Mr. ‘Thompson is writing not only 
of Mackenzie’s life but giving a picture of the golden age of literature in Scotland, the 
age of Hume, Adam Smith, Burns and the young Walter Scott, when Edinburgh 
became the New Athens. He has rather a rambling style : almost as though he were 
writing a book of reministences. Characters crowd his pages : anecdotes enliven them. 
The author seems always réady to loiter by the way or branch up by-roads. Those 
who like a somewhat desultory book, in which nevertheless an enormous amount of 


_ information on the era is contained will put it on their bedside table : and if they do 


not attempt to read too much at a time will gain instruction without incurring tedium. 
R. McNAIR SCOTT 
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REMINISCENCES OF LORD KILBRACKEN. Macmillan. ros. 6d. 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT AND HIS TIMES (1770-1844). By M. W. PATTERSON. 


2 vols. Macmillan. 28s. net. 
WILLIAM ARCHER. By Lt.- Cotonet C. Arcuer. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 
EASTWARD HO! By Foster Ruea DuLLEs. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


NARRATIVES OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. Edited by A. W. Law- 
RENCE and JEAN YOUNG. Cape. 1os. 6d. 


T is evidently impossible for any man who knew Mr. Gladstone well, as Lord 

Kilbracken did, to write a book about himself. Inevitably it becomes a book about 
‘Mr. Gladstone. Lord Kilbracken (or Mr. Arthur Godley as he then was) served 
the great man as private secretary for many years, when Gladstone was at the height 
of his powers, and he was closely associated with him to the end. The gigantic figure 
of the Grand Old Man strides across the pages of this little book of reminiscences, 
throwing everybody and everything else into the shade. And it may be said at once 
that, in the vivid picture which it gives us of Gladstone’s personality, Lord Kil- 
bracken’s work is fully entitled to rank with Lord Rendel’s Personal Papers, published 
last winter, or even with the more intimate and often startlingly revealing memories of 
Gladstone’s own daughter which appeared about eighteen months ago. To one of 
these writers Gladstone was a friend and a teacher, to the other a father. Lord 
Kilbracken approaches him from a slightly different angle—that of the private 
secretary. And since the private secretary must know his subject as well as anyone, 
without necessarily surrendering his own soul to its spell, his position is perhaps as 
good a one for purposes of biographical observation as could be desired. In any case 
it is a point of view that should always be taken into account. 

Lord Kilbracken describes his chief as “‘ the best official I have ever known ”— 
and that, to begin with, will surprise a certain number of his readers. He uses the 
word, of course, in its widest sense. He means that Mr. Gladstone could glance 
through a document, absorb its contents and minute it more quickly than other men ; 
that these rapid decisions of his were nearly always right ; and furthermore that he 
was interested in this kind of work and was always trying to improve his method so 
that as much as possible should be done for him by his secretaries. Any procedure 
adopted with this end in view was rigidly adhered to. His correspondence was 
enormous and every letter, after being opened and minuted by his secretary, was 
submitted to him ; but there was a special mark made on those it was thought he ought 
to read, and Lord Kilbracken doubts whether he ever looked at the others. By way 
of reply he would often scribble a rough note of what he wished to say, and would 
then take a sheet of notepaper and write at the top, ‘“‘ My Dear Sir” and at the 
bottom “‘ Yours faithfully, W. E. Gladstone,” and leave it to his secretary to fill up 
the blank. In the absence of the modern shorthand typist it seems an obvious time- 
saving device, provided you can trust your secretary, and it is astonishing to learn from 


Lord Kilbracken that not another statesman of the period had the courage (or the — 


secretary) to adopt it. By such means Gladstone would get through the accumulated 
“ rubbish,” as he called it, of a week or ten days—that is, 200 to 250 letters—in about 
a quarter of an hour. 
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It was all part of that extraordinary “ intensity ” of his, which Lord Kilbracken so 
well brings out. He lived fiercely, if ever a man did. He felt everything deeply, was 
by nature sensitive, passionate, theatrical ; but he curbed and controlled his strong 
emotions, directing them deliberately and unerringly along the lines he had laid down 
for himself in early life. He never grew old (nor, when one comes to think of it, was 
he ever young : he was always a vigorous forty). On his seventieth birthday he said 
to his wife : ‘‘ It is a solemn thought, yet do what I will I cannot feel myself to be an 
old man.” At the age of eighty-five he had an encounter in his park with an angry 
cow which barred his way, attacked it with his walking stick, was charged and knocked 
flat on his back, recovered his feet and took cover behind a tree from whence he 
defied the animal until it walked off. Nor was he a penny the worse for the adventure. 
Lord Kilbracken declares that he never knew Gladstone “‘ in greater force ” than in 
his eighty-eighth year. 

_ But though he controlled his emotions, he never ceased to be essentially emotional 
in his outlook. “ Political questions generally presented themselves to his mind as 
ethical questions of right and wrong, and he found it at the first blush very difficult 
to realise that an opinion contrary to his own could be held without some slight 
tinge of moral obliquity.” That, of course, was the secret of his success on the 
hustings ; but among men of his own class it put him at a disadvantage. It explains 
why hardly anyone who ever attempted to argue with Mr. Gladstone could find a kind 
word to say for him in after life. It must have been born of an ingrained seriousness— 


an almost complete lack of the sense of humour. Gladstone’s friends deny this. His 


daughter has told us how he would sing comic songs at the dinner table. Lord 


- Kilbracken goes one fatal step further in recounting two of his favourite funny 


stories, which he was in the habit of telling over and over again during a period of 
many years. Those two stories (p. 142) really settle the question. Gladstone must 
have been one of the most solemn men that ever lived. 

He addressed his secretary, as he did the Queen, “‘ like a public meeting.” Often, 
when signing his letters, he would throw down his pen and hold forth for ten minutes 
or more on some public question. It did him good—helped him to think—and his 
secretary, unlike the Queen, enjoyed it too. Lord Kilbracken, for all his cool impartial- 
ity—his remark, for instance, that Gladstone was rather a poor party leader except in 
opposition or at some great crisis—was evidently completely under his spell while he 


_ served him as secretary. He quotes many examples of others who were affected in the 


same way—Andrew Lang, for instance, who hated Gladstone’s politics, but exclaimed 
impulsively after meeting him, “ I say, what a delightful man Gladstone is!’ (Pre- 


~ sumably they had avoided controversial questions.) It was by sheer force of personality 


that Gladstone made these conquests. He used the method of the platform, for he 


: ~ understood no other. And Lord Kilbracken, who knew him better in his study than 
in the forum, is to be congratulated upon having so rightly emphasised this side of his 


character. Of Gladstone, more perhaps than any other statesman in our history, it 


__ may fairly be said that he was a “ public man.” 


The aristocratic rebel and iconoclast is a type not unknown to-day, though— 


_ whether because there is less to rebel against, or less aristocracy—he is definitely 


rarer than he was a hundred years ago. In these circumstances it is strange that we 


- should have had to wait so long for a full-length life of Sir Francis Burdett, the hero 


of the Westminster elections, and one of the most interesting examples of this type. 
His present biographer, Mr. M. W. Patterson, who has at last, and most satisfactorily, 
filled the gap, explains the long silence. Burdett’s daughter, the Baroness Burdett- 


Coutts, who lived well into our own times, would never allow the family papers to be 
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used for this purpose ; for she dreaded the idea of any public discussion of her 
father’s irregular relations with the then Lady Oxford. It was a squeamishness which 
modern autobiographers may admire if they cannot understand. 

Mr. Patterson has taken his subject very seriously and has accumulated a great 
mass of material ‘‘ around it and about.” Some of this may seem a little irrelevant to 
the student of history, but in fact it is the making of the book. While resolutely 


declining to leave anything out in order to save the feelings of the family, Mr. Patterson — 
has found room for many sketches in miniature of the people with whom Burdett came ~ 
in contact, and it is among these by-ways that we find the pleasantest pages in his book. 


He has a love of detail which is perhaps a little out of fashion nowadays, but will un- 
doubtedly appeal to a large proportion of his readers. Burdett, who began as a 
sentimental rebel, reformer and defeatist in the crisis of the Napoleonic wars, had 
sufficient character to retain his hold on public opinion, and ended up, as that type 
often does, a Tory and a supporter of the Duke of Wellington. Disraeli thought him 
a great gentleman, and Disraeli had a sharp eye for character. 


William Archer’s biography is also over-due, but again it has been done very © 
satisfactorily. His brother, Colonel Archer, has told the whole story of his career, and — 


has been able to include in his book a number of hitherto unpublished letters from 
Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, R. L. Stevenson, Rostand, Thomas Hardy, and others. 


Two good collections of old travel narratives deserve mention. Mr. Dulles has — 


conceived the excellent idea of collecting from Hakluyt and Purchas some of the 
neglected travellers of the sixteenth century who went eastward, instead of west— 
the buyers of train-oil on the Murmansk Coast, the fur-coated adventurers who dined 


with mad Peter at Moscow and defied the Cossack brigands on the snow-swept } 


southern steppes. He attempts no comment ; he merely retells their stories—Jenkin- 
son, Lancaster and the rest. They lack the dramatic quality of the westerners, 
but they were great travellers none the less, and they deserve their niche. The 
earliest explorers of America, from Eric the Red to Cabot, are the subjects of the 
collection of reprints collected by Mr. A. W. Lawrence and Miss Young. The book 
contains a number of new translations. It is admirably bound and printed. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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BLENHEIM. By G. M. Trevetyan, O.M. Methuen. 21s. 


THE ENDLESS ADVENTURE. By F. S. Ottver. Vol. I (1710-1727). Vol. Il 
(1727-1735). Macmillan. 15s. each. 


ROFESSOR TREVELYAN’S Blenheim is intended as the first volume of a 
complete history of Queen Anne’s reign, the further volumes of which will be 


_ eagerly awaited by historical scholars. His first four chapters give a general sketch of 


English society under that sovereign, who by the way was not nearly so dead in her 
lifetime as has generally been supposed. Chapters V -VII deal with the origin under 
William III of the situation which confronted Anne at home and abroad on her 
accession ; the remaining twelve chapters tell in detail the history of England from that 


_ point to the battle of Blenheim, the capture of Gibraltar and the ensuing sea-fight off 


Malaga. Scottish, Irish and Colonial matters are reserved for a later volume. 

The attempt to describe English life at Anne’s accession in about 35,000 words 
produces, as was inevitable, not so much a complete or unified picture as a tightly 
packed miscellany of valuable information on subjects ranging from corn exports, 
anti-clericalism and witchcraft to Betterton’s Hamlet and an edifying day’s entertain- 
ment proclaimed in April 1702 : 

a bald-faced dog of Middlesex against a fallow dog of Cow Cross, being a general day of 

sport by all the old gamesters, and a great mad bull to be turned loose in the game-place 

with fireworks all over him and two or three cats tied to his tail and dogs after them. 


Professor 'Trevelyan’s remarks upon the anti-clerical spirit form one of his most 
interesting contributions to domestic history : 


All through the reign of Anne, and long afterwards, it was easy to raise a mob to burn 
either Catholic or Dissenting chapels. But these passions were, in the common English- 
man, not the outcome of High Church doctrine but of anti-clerical instinct. The Church 
of England was liked because she did not attempt to interfere with life as Papist and 
Puritan in their different ways interfered. But when the High Churchman made clerical 
claims of his own over the laity, he at once aroused the same impatient temper as had 
destroyed successively the power of Rome, the power of Laud and the power of the 
Puritans. The history of England can never be understood unless we realise the presence 
of another force at work beside the rival religions, the unorganised but very real power of 
anti-clericalism. 


Passing rapidly over the party history of William III’s reign and the Act of Settle- 


ment to the origins of the War of the Spanish Succession, Professor Trevelyan shows 
clearly that the participation of England in that conflict was due not to Louis XIV’s 
acceptance of the Spanish inheritance for his grandson, nor yet to his recognition of 
_ James III as King of England (which in fact did not precede but followed the formation 


of the Grand Alliance), but to other actions against which Louis had been vainly 
warned by his ambassador in London : 

In December 1700 Tallard wrote to Louis that the English people hated the Partition 
Treaty and that it was dead ; he declared that the English positively preferred the Will to: 
the Treaty. But, he added, they do so under the belief that they are to be given security for 
their trade in the Spanish Empire, and that all Flanders will be governed independently 
of all French influence. 
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England was really brought into the war by the obvious determination of France to 
revive her earlier designs on the Netherlands and to exclude British trade from the 
Spanish Empire. As for the genesis of Marlborough’s march to the Danube, Professor 
Trevelyan rejects the widely held but unsupported theory that it had been arranged in 
previous and secret correspondence between Marlborough and Eugene. Such an 
operation was desired as early as October 1703 by the Emperor, by Eugene and by 
Wratislaw, the Imperial envoy in London ; it was not a subject of previous correspon=— 
dence between Marlborough and Eugene, and so far as any one person played a 
decisive part in advocating it that person was Wratislaw. One more of the author's © 
verdicts on matters in which historical opinion will be grateful for his guidance may be . 
quoted : 

Gibraltar had not been taken “ in a fit of absence of mind.” Its importance was widely — 
understood. It was chiefly valued by the English public for the protection it was expected 
to afford to our trading interests in the further Mediterranean. . . . Yet it was well known 
that Gibraltar had its limitations as a harbour. . . . It could never afford such shelter as — 
Lisbon, and in 1704 was in no way fitted out as a base. Before that had been done, Port — 
Mahon had been captured, a better harbour and better situated for watching the Toulon 
fleet and the Mediterranean coasts. 1 


Professor T'revelyan’s anxiety to bridge over the disastrous gulf which has recently — 
opened between history and literature is well known, his literary qualifications for the — 
task generally acknowledged, and it may be said at once that in this book as in his © 
History of England he has successfully achieved his main object : to produce work j 
which shall appeal both to the general reader and to the historical student. His 
description of heroic episodes is vigorous and full of colour, his treatment of more 
-ordinary events concise and lucid. Yet I do not feel that he has here given full scope to | 
his literary talent or done full justice to his own literary ideals and reputation. ‘That 
‘mastery of the sounding phrase and the glittering picture which place him so high 
among English historians as a literary artist are no less in evidence here than elsewhere. 
But he appears to lack variety of technique, and where proper opportunity for the use 
of these special weapons does not offer he is occasionally ponderous. Is it really a 
defect of literary resources, or is it that his literary talent is not given room to deploy 
in freedom ? The space allotted by Macaulay or Froude to four or five chapters is © 
distributed by Professor Trevelyan among nineteen, and these nineteen subdivide 
themselves a good deal into short sections, so that the continuity, rapidity and ease of 
movement characteristic of his great predecessors are lacking. Perhaps after all the 
fundamental cause lies in his anxiety to write a complete history of the reign, his 
refusal to carry out that process of ruthless and arbitrary selection without which 
history does not easily take the form of literature. Professor Trevelyan is not only a 
literary but also a learned historian, and in despite of him his learning gets the better 
of his literary instinct. He is profoundly interested not only in the epic of military and 
naval adventure but also in the outward physiognomy of social life and the hard facts 
_ of its economic substructure. To these interests he adds a wide knowledge of English 
literature and art in the period with which he deals, and a keen sense of the tightly- 
knit unity of history in all aspects and branches which makes it peculiarly difficult for 
him to omit anything of importance from his picture in the interest of literary harmony 
or spaciousness. So like most of our learned historians in this historically most 
learned age he omits too little, compresses too much, and crowds his canvas in the 
effort to give us a more abundant variety of material than his space permits. No 
historical writer of to-day packs his pages more tightly with facts and ideas. While 
Froude in particular, in order to make room for the one er two aspects of English 
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history which he was determined to present, resolutely excluded from his view half a 
_ dozen other aspects in themselves hardly less important, Professor Trevelyan is most 
_ Teluctant to exclude any aspect at all. On the other hand, Professor Trevelyan in this 
book as elsewhere shows an admirable eye for picturesque and dramatic detail ; he has. 
telling phrases to fix them in the memory, and a varied store of well-selected quotation 
and illustration. In the narrative of naval and military operations, of Benbow and his. 
_ captains, Cadiz and Vigo Bay, Gibraltar and Malaga, the Schellenberg and Blenheim 
- itself, he rises to the occasion and produces a tale at once simple and stirring, of which 
_ Criticism can make but one complaint, that it is too short. For the present, he has 
_ achieved not so much a synthesis as a compromise between literature and scholarship ;. 
_ it may be that his future volumes will accomplish the transition from compromise to 
~ synthesis. 
' The Endless Adventure to which Mr. F. S. Oliver’s title refers is the adventure of 
_ governing men. This book, planned in three volumes, undertakes to deal with English 
politics in the time of Sir Robert Walpole : the first volume, after a long introductory 
_ essay on politics and politicians and a short sketch of the period 1688-1714, deals more 
_ fully with the reign of George I, the second with the reign of George II down to 1735 ; 
a third volume will continue the study to the death of Walpole in 1745. Unlike 
_ Professor Trevelyan, Mr. Oliver lays down narrow limitations for his subject and his. 
method. He assumes tacitly that the reader already knows the outlines of English and 
- European history, and is never concerned otherwise than incidentally with constitu- 
_ tional, social, economic, ecclesiastical or intellectual development, but solely with the 
game of politics as played by Walpole and his leading contemporaries in England and 
_ Europe : the party game in which Bolingbroke, Pulteney and Carteret, Wyndham and 
-Shippen, Newcastle and Pelham took hands, the international game which introduces. 
us to Alberoni and Dubois, Fleury and Patifio and Charles VI. The technique of this 
_ game, the psychology of the players, the qualifications necessary for their success, 
_ the peculiarities of temperament and method required from them, the function fulfilled. 
by the politician as such in the economy of human life, the manner in which individual 
_ politicians succeeded and failed, outwitted and overthrew their adversaries and were 
themselves in turn outwitted and overthrown, these are the typical themes of Mr. 
Oliver’s treatise. Unlike Professor Namier in his learned studies of politics under 
George III, Mr. Oliver is concerned entirely with a few leading individuals and not at 
all with machinery. Unlike Professor Namier again, he bases his study exclusively 
_ upon printed materials ; and he is led by the limitation of his subject and his method to 
- disclaim the title of historian, with doubtful justification : for limitation of subject is. 
_rather a necessity for the historian than a disqualification, and the difference between 
_ printed and unprinted materials is after all unessential. What matters is not whether 
_ the material is printed or not, but whether it is adequate to the historian’s purpose and 
what use he makes of it. If there are valid grounds upon which Mr. Oliver’s book might 
_ be excluded from the category of historical works in the strictest sense, they are to be 
sought not in the nature of his subject or his material but rather in his point of view 
and his manner of presentation. The reader whose interest is primarily historical may 
feel that Mr. Oliver (unlike Professor Namier again) presents too little either by 
_ précis or by quotation or by reference of the material upon which he bases his asser- 
tions and his comments ; that he sketches characters and situations with keen psycho- 
- logical insight and rare literary skill but does not provide us with the means of checking 
their historical accuracy. The student of eighteenth century history, however much 
delight and instruction he may get from Mr. Oliver’s book, will not be saved much 
trouble in consulting for himself the same authorities which Mr. Oliver has used. But 
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the truth is that Mr. Oliver writes for students of politics rather than students of 


history. He deals with the game of politics in Walpole’s time ; but his interest is in 
the game not the period. He is concerned not with the historical actualities of that 
age but with the permanent conditions and recurring contingencies of political life, 


which have changed little, he thinks, in two thousand years. His sketches of eighteenth — 


century political characters and situations are probably no less trustworthy than 


brilliant, within the limits of our possible knowledge. But the comments of a bridge 


expert upon a bridge hand do not depend for their interest upon the question whether _ 


such a hand was ever really held and played ; and what matters about Mr. Oliver’s 
political characters and situations from his point of view is not so much the question 
whether they were once actual as the fact that they are permanently possible. They 
serve primarily as occasions for Mr. Oliver’s comments upon the game, trade or art of 
politics ; and what Mr. Oliver has to say about every department of this game, about 
the advantages and defects of party politics for example, the relation of politics to 
morality, the solidarity of Europe, the balance of power, the interpretation of treaties 


and the limits of international obligation, is always well said and worth saying. © 
His admiration of politics, in his opinion still the noblest profession for a man to follow, — 
and of politicians, the most abundantly and unjustly abused section of mankind, is the | 


determining motive of his work ; and only a perfervid affection for that tribe could © 


lead so fine a stylist to use even once in each volume that familiar and abominable 
phrases about implementing a promise. His literary style is equal and opposite to Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan’s. While the author of Blenheim is liable to lose lightness of foot when 
there is no mountain peak of imagination to beckon him onward, Mr. Oliver traverses a 
prosaic plain with unfailing ease and elegance of gait and never seeks to leave it. He 
gives himself plenty of room, and when confronted with a subject which will not easily 
come within his large limits of space, like that famous futility the Congress of Cambrai, 
he deals with the problem by selection and omission rather than compression. Some- 
times the amplitude of his space and the perfection of his literary weapons tempt him 
into an urbane loquacity, and we seem to be listening to that alarmingly exquisite kind 
of speaker who gives us less pleasure than he otherwise would because there does not 
seem to be any particular reason why he should ever stop. The general reader will be 


grateful to Mr. Oliver for depicting so brilliantly and with so much wise comment that — 


rich variety of political figures and episodes which in most histories of the period have 


stimulated his curiosity without satisfying it ; the historical student for an admirably — 


clear explanation of the Excise Bill and its fate, in which Mr. Oliver acknowledges the 
help of Mr. B. R. Leftwich, Librarian to the Board of Customs and Excise. Both, I 
think, will be ready to endorse his plea that professional historians should pay relatively 


more attention than they have lately done to the quieter and less spectacular periods of — 


history, the periods of political routine as distinct from those of political cataclysm. 
Incidentally Mr. Oliver reinforces Professor Namier’s warnings that we should not 
exaggerate the importance of electoral machinery and the difference made by legal 
changes in that machinery between the eighteenth century and the twentieth. Despite 


the restrictions and anomalies of the franchise it would appear that Parliaments and — 


Governments were not materially less representative of national opinion or less 
sensitive to national opinion then than now. 


FRANCIS CLARKE 
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THE SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS OF THE GREEKS. By G. M. A. 
RICHTER. Oxford (for Yale) University Press. 12 dollars. 


_ THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF ROMAN BRITAIN. By R. G. Cotticwoop 


Methuen. 16s. 


THE COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGIES: MIDDLESEX AND LONDON. By 
C. E. Vuttiamy. Methuen. tos. 6d. 


THE CIRCLE AND THE CROSS: A STUDY IN CONTINUITY. By A. 
HaprRIAN ALLcrorT. Vol. II. THE CROSS. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. By R. V. D. Macorrin and Emiry C. 
Davis. Bell. 18s. 


_ DIGGING UP THE PAST. By C. Leonarp Woo Ley. Benn. 6s. 
_ CATALOGUE OF THE COINS FOUND AT CORINTH 1025. By A. R. BEL- 


LINGER. Oxford (for Yale) University Press. gs. 


T is a pleasure to see an edition of Miss Richter’s book which is within reach at least 

of some pockets. The original edition, costing over eight pounds, was inferior to 
look at compared with this compact volume, and infinitely more cumbersome : nor 
was its binding in any sense a thing of beauty. 

Miss Richter has here concentrated, perhaps too much in the form of lectures, 
the results of all her painstaking work of many years both in the Metropolitan Museum 
and in the Museums of Europe. At last it is becoming possible to study Greek art as a 
living subject from the point of view of the makers : hitherto we have been too much 
in the habit of taking it objectively, of considering Greek statues as faits accomplis 


instead of studying their genesis and the tendencies that brought about changes of 


fashion and style. For to judge of any period of Greek sculpture you must examine 


everything that concerns it—the historical setting, the contemporary literature, tech- 
_ nique of carving, the obsessions of fashion and the approach to crude material by the 


artists. The yard-measure of the “ stylistic experts ” of the Furtwangler school is an 


" inadequate criterion. Classification into schools and periods must now depend as 
_ much upon a close analysis of the background as upon an anyalsis of the statue itself. 


In this larger spirit Miss Richter sets forth upon her task. She has no new revolu- 


tionary discoveries to proclaim, but instead she gives us a most careful and satisfactory 
revision of existing knowledge. In 300 pages of text the ground is more adequately 
- covered than in any previous textbook. Unlike most text books this is superbly illus- 


trated with no less than 767 fine blocks. And the great merit of this edition is that the 


_ illustrations are all together, while in the first and larger version they were irritatingly 
_ split up into batches arranged to suit the binding rather than the text. Indeed one gets 
_ twice the value for half the money in this volume ! 


Miss Richter’s method is simple. She describes the background, gives us a most 


~ cautious chronology of statues whose date can be more or less accurately fixed, discus- 


es the growth of types and fashions. Technique she describes all too briefly, but with 


great commonsense, and adds a chapter upon forgeries and their qualities. Her 
- decision to talk of “‘ Sculptors ” naturally lands her in a sad dilemma for the Archaic 
Period. For in that period we know of the work rather than of the men, and what we 
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know of the men does not matter much. Constrained too severely by her plan she 
therefore devotes—to the reader’s immense surprise—but two pages to “ The 
Archaic Period ” and a full hundred pages to the remaining periods of Greek sculpture 
down to the 1st century B.C. The book, in consequence, is heavily overbalanced 
precisely for those periods for which we have the least original and authentic material. 
I can only hope that Miss Richter is contemplating a separate book on archaic sculp- 
ture. 

Nevertheless the summary of the available knowledge of each sculptor of the fifth 
and fourth century is remarkably clear, useful and accurate. No serious student of 
Greek can fail to profit from this book, for it is written with the authority of a deeply 
sympathetic outlook. 

Mr. Collingwood’s book falls into the same category as that by Miss Richter in that 
it is a closely reasoned and documented study in which scientific methods of thought — 
and classification are strictly adhered to, and in which the value of evidence is scrupu- — 
lously tested before acceptance. Strange though it may seem, the study of Roman ~ 
Britain, in its archaeological rather than historical aspect, has long been, and still re- 
mains, chaotic. This is due mainly to the prodigious quantity of work done and ~ 
publications produced ; the quantity of material is as great as its inaccessibility to the 
amateur and, indeed, in some cases to the specialist. Mr. Collingwood reduces to 
precise and convincing order our knowledge of the subject in such a way that any 
student can gather not only the broad essentials, but also the detailed method of this 
now highly specialised study. With some modesty he fails to call our direct attention — 
to the fact that in this book there is no inconsiderable amount of original work em- — 
bodied in the form of classification of material hitherto unclassified. His account, for — 
instance, of the native villages of Romanised Britain and his classification of Roman 
forts is a new contribution to knowledge of the first order. Hitherto our information 
on both was uncertain and unauthoritative. One can safely say that there is no aspect 
of Roman Britain which is not dealt with adequately (for students or excavators) 
in this volume. The abundance of illustrations makes the reader’s task both clear and 
enjoyable. | 

Mr. Vulliamy’s book upon the archaeology of London is comprehensive and inter- 
esting. If it fails to excite or inspire that must be the fault of the material rather than — 
of the author. Above all Mr. Vulliamy is cautious. But he is the more sound for that. 
He will not tolerate the existence of a London before the Romans : for, as he explains, — 
there is no scrap of reliable evidence that there was any settlement by the British on 
the shores of the Thames. So bang goes old King Lud and the rest of the merry 
Brythonic (or Goidelic) monarchs of London. Even the theory, for which there was 
some semblance of reliable evidence, that Italian traders settled in advance of the 
Legions on the shores of the Thames, does not convince him. The fact that Italian 
traders so acted in many places, as for instance in Germany or Transylvania and settled 
long before the lands they settled in became subject to Rome, might strengthen the 
theory. But, unfortunately, all it depends on is the discovery of some few handfuls of 
fragments of Italian pottery in the City and Southwark, which can equally well be 
explained by ordinary trade intercourse. 

Nor will the author treat very seriously that strange find near Hammersmith of the 
Trojan two-handled cup, evidence which might well make happy those who still 

_believe that Brutus of ‘Troy came and gave his name to our land! Indeed, Mr. 
Vulliamy hints darkly that it may have fallen over into the Thames mud in which it 
was found. But here he is hardly quite fair because from near the very same spot he 
lists quite a number of other objects of the same period. Barn Elms perhaps contained — 
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pile-dwellings in which was an import from far away Danubian regions. Certainly 
Danubian influences were strong enough in Britain at the time. But Mr. Vulliamy is a 
little uncertain in his dealings with the Iron Age, as is clear from his strange view that 
the “ proto-Etruscans ” used iron by 1,000 B.C. That is as may be, but where the 
proto-Etruscans are, heaven only knows. Everyone is hard at work looking for them. 


__ By 1000 B.C., iron or no iron, they were certainly not in Italy. Possibly they were in 
_ Lemnos, or in Lydia. We simply don’t know. 


In regard to Saxon London the author is as sceptical of continuity as of Celtic 


_ London. Rather he envisages a desolate and ruined city lasting from the early fifth 
_ century at least until the early sixth. And he is almost certainly right. 


Indeed Londoners who are interested in London will find in this book a very level- 


_ headed history of their city in remote times. I can only hope that there are many 


Londoners who will read it. 
In The Circle and the Cross, the late Hadrian Allcroft has given the second volume of 


_ two immensely learned books which deal with early Christianity in the British Isles. 
a 
_ packed with information, perhaps overpacked, but scholarly and stimulating. His 


It is essentially the magnum opus of what the Germans would call a Privatgelehrte, 


- Main object in this volume has been to show how continuous was the practice of 
_ religion in our undoubtedly religious islands. His wide knowledge of British pagan 
_ religion and of British prehistoric earthworks, monuments and trackways is his princi- 
_ pal background of material for a study of the imported religion and the way in which 
its importers took over the material fittings of a superseded paganism. Naturally, 
in the pursuit of such a thesis, the author is driven to accept as evidence facts which 


would not easily pass a strictly scientific scrutiny. But in archaeology, strange and 


improper though it may seem, a mass of half-truths frequently lead to the crystallisa- 


tion of one jewel of truth. Certainly out of the vast mass of facts here given Mr. All- 


_ croft has produced some interesting semi-precious stones ! 


_ With Mr. Woolley’s book on excavation as a pursuit, and Mr. McGoffin’s studies 
in archaeological romance we step out of the scientific sphere into the region of 
archaeological journalism. Mr. Woolley gives us an enthusiastic account of how exca- 
vations begin and progress, illustrated with much of his own personal experiences. 


- Mr. McGoffin, on the other hand, surveys from his study a world of exciting discovery 


and sensational coups. He has no page without its thrill and writes in a style which owes 


much to the American Press. His illustrator on the other hand has clearly adopted 


_ the methods of Hollywood, both in his captions and in his pictures. I begin to wonder 
if a little healthy obscurantism would not be an advantage to Archaeology. My own 
enthusiasm is more swiftly roused by Miss Richter or by Mr. Collingwood than by 
these deliberate attempts to curdle my blood and rouse my criminal instincts for 


acquisition and treasure-hunting. But then I am not, in this matter, an impartial 


member of the sensation-loving public. I prefer to let the discoveries and methods of 
the archaeologist speak for themselves. Advocates invariably place the emphasis in 


the wrong place. ; : 
Mr. Bellinger’s catalogue of coins from Corinth is a model of precise and detailed 


“description of a very important section of the finds made in these important excava- 
tions. 
7 S. CASSON 
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FRENCH FURNITURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES AND UNDER LOUIS XIII. 
By Rocer DE FELice. Heinemann. 4s. 6d. 


A CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH FURNITURE AND WOODWORK. Volume 


III : Late Stuart and Queen Anne. By OLIVER BRACKET. 25. 6d. 
A CATALOGUE OF RINGS. gs. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


ESSRS. HEINEMANN’S series of small popular books on old furniture is 
being extended to include French Furniture ; the first volume dealing with the 


early period of the fourteenth century. The author truly says that of the still earlier 


furniture we know little or nothing. The chief reason is not only that being older it 


has had to endure another century or two of wear and destruction from many causes, 
but also because there was so very little of it, and what representations in church 


carving have survived are often mutilated or much mouldered : 


The coffre or huche is the pre-eminent piece, the ancestor and prototype of the rest. 


No other takes its place, and it is capable, if need be, of supplanting all the others. The 
proof of its importance is the name huchiers, adopted by furniture makers. There was a 


time, and in every period before the seventeenth century there were circles in which it was — 


the only piece in besides the bench, and even on occasions took the place of the latter. — 
In sacristies it held the priestly vestments, in the charter room the archives, in libraries — 
the manuscripts not actually chained to the reading desks ; in the hall, the chambers, and — 
the withdrawing room of nobles or rich burgesses, a long coffre, called a garde-robe held — 
clothes without the necessity of folding them ; a lover might hide in one at a pinch; 
another contained linen, another the hangings, the covers for furniture, the store of stuffs — 
in the piece ; yet another—the coffre a dernters ferreé—held plate, coined money, valuable — 
papers, and this last coffer was put in the chapel, if there was one, so that any theft might — 
be aggravated by the guilt of sacrilege ; against the bed there stood a long, narrow, low ; 
coffer that served as a step to scale the heights of the couch. A piece of stuff, a flat cushion, © 
is laid on a coffer—behold a seat | It is too high of course, but there are little bench stools | 


expressly made to rest the feet upon. With a mattress it may be turned into a bed. To 
the clerk it is a writing table, for the merchant a counter. In the kitchen it takes the maie 
and bread is kneaded in it, and when baked kept in it. 


The piece of furniture which the author calls a coffer we call a chest, for when we — 


speak of a coffer we usually mean a small, or long, narrow, low box, made of four 


planks joined together at the corners and not framed up into panels, the ends being — 


taller forming legs. 


The French coffres that come to this country are usually very much larger than our | 
chests, sometimes four feet high and six feet long, very heavy and massive ; the early - 
ones beautifully decorated with “‘ Gothic tracery,” such as the first examples illus- 


trated in the present volume. The author has chosen his examples well to illustrate 
the change from the early coffre with its graceful tracery enrichment to the heavy, 
cumbersome cupboard, with its unattractive ‘‘ diamond point” panels. A form of 
decoration possessing hardly enough beauty of its design to compensate for the great 


sometimes of yew, making such pieces of furniture of enormous weight. Another 
common form of decoration consisted of concentric circles of deep mouldings. 
The value and historical interest of a Doll’s House of to-day will not, two hundred 
years hence, be very great, as there will be so many records and illustrations of our 
fashions, rooms and furniture in prints and photographs, unless the paper on which 


thickness of wood necessary for the panels, always of heavy wood, oak, chestnut, and — 
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they are printed crumbles to dust, as some of our scientists assert that it will. But a 
doll’s house of two hundred years ago is quite a fascinating thing to study, for it con- 
tains, not only dolls dressed in the fashion of Queen Anne’s time, and furniture, but all 
kinds of domestic utensils as well, kettles, teapots, cups and saucers, decanters and 
glasses. Many valuable historical lessons may be learned from the illustrated catalogue, 
Vol. III, of the late Stuart and Queen Anne furniture in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The change of fashion in furniture from the Commonwealth period, with 
its severe lines and not too comfortable seats, to the overelaborations and fantastic 
decorations of the Restoration is shown in the excellent illustrations. The 
introduction of the cabriole leg must have been a positive relief from the grotesque 
legs of the time of Charles II. The splat in chair backs, used so freely by the 
Chippendales, may be traced back to the time of Queen Anne. Plate 17 shows a 
beautiful example of needle work in coloured wool ; while in Plates 20 and 21 we 
have fine day-beds with rich carving. It is certain that the wood carvers were remark- 
ably skilful, the Royal Arms of Queen Anne, Plate 50, with lion and unicorn, crest and 
mantling, is as fine an example of superb craftsmanship as one could imagine, it must 
have taken almost years to execute. It would be interesting to know if this was cut 
from the solid, or built up, as so much of Grinling Gibbons’ work is said to have been ; 
the mirror frame on Plate 50, attributed to him, would probably not be carved in that 
laborious way but partly built up ; the execution of the heraldic subject is far superior 
in its virile handling of the material and suggests that it must have been cut from the 
solid, as the work of the mediaeval wood carver in England certainly was. Some good 
examples of marketry and veneering are illustrated. The collector will find the 
catalogue most useful for reference and excellent value for modest price of half crown. 

It is said of a great French soldier that on his first visit to London and seeing some 
of its treasures he exclaimed, “‘ What a place to loot !”” The same thought is inspired 
by the illustrations in the Catalogue of Rings in the Victoria and Albert Museum. It 
seems strange that such wonderful and beautiful things should originate in the 
ancient custom of taking a solemn pledge by clasping hands through a hole in a stone. 
The collection is a remarkably fine one and covers a long period from ancient Egyptian 
down to the nineteenth century ; it is interesting to see that some of the Egyptian and 
Etruscan rings, and early Anglo Saxon, are as beautiful in design as those of any 
period. The double headed snake ring with stones set for eyes, a quite common 
pattern in recent times, proves to date from the second century. There is a slip in the 
numbering of the illustrations, on Plate IV, a double headed snake ring numbered 
88 should be 85 ; and in the same plate there are two rings of quite different designs 
but both are numbered 88. Some of the Anglo Saxon rings are as beautiful as any in 
the collection. The “ peasant rings ” show that the “ lower orders,” as one so often 
finds, loved elaborate ornamentation. The sixteenth-century rings projected so much 
that it is not surprising that it was necessary for the gloves to be “‘ slashed ” to allow 
the ring to come through ; not only to allow the ring to be seen, but to save the wearer 
from discomfort when gloves were worn. Some of the so-called “ Papal”’ rings 
are of huge size, one weighing as much as thirteen ounces ; they are of base metal 


s elaborately chased and set with “‘ paste” gems ; but what their use was no one can 


say, they certainly could not have been worn for any length of time. _ 
The illustrations are numerous and extremely good, but are printed on thin 
“‘ baryta ” paper which is always brittle so that the book will need careful handling, or 
the stitches of the binding will tear through the paper. The scholarly introduction by 


Mr. C. C. Oman is of great interest and will be very valuable for reference. 
HAROLD BAKER 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


PYTHONS AND THEIR WAYS. By F. W. FitzSimons. Harrap. 7s. 6s. 
PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY. By L. T. Hoosen. Christophers. 8s. 6d. 
THE SERPENT’S FANG. By Mortey Roserts. Nash and Grayson. 18s. 


THE DINOSAUR IN EAST AFRICA. By JoHN Parkinson. Witherby. 12s. 6d. 
Philip Allan. 12s. 6d. 


R. FITZSIMONS regards the way of the serpent on the rock, or elsewhere, as 
Mé invitation to research, and his intrepidity is shared by his wife, whose ad- 
venture, as described in Chapter vii of Pythons and their Ways, is as blood-curdling 
a snake story as one could wish to read. 

His book is obviously written to entertain—a python who wrecked the glass-ware 
in his laboratory, including a bottle of alcohol, and was discovered coiled up drunk in 
a corner, is described as “‘ hissing in a good-natured way ” ; but there is better first- 
hand instruction in it, as to the habits at large of these non-venomous, and often huge 
serpents, than is to be found elsewhere. 

Pythons, who range in size from the thirty, possibly thirty-five foot Anaconda, to 
various dwarf boas, whose length barely exceeds a yard, retain vestiges of legs, which 

_ suggest that they are primitive types, and that the more highly specialized, non-con- 
stricting, venomous ophidians have been derived from certain groups among them, 
in whom the original means of attack and defence proved inadequate, and were 
consequently profoundly modified. How was this evolution, with its obvious bearing 
on the origin of new species, brought about ? Lamarckians, Darwinians, Mendelians 
and Geneticists, not to mention the various permutations and combinations of such, 
which the fashionable use of the prefix “‘ neo ” has brought into being, would, each 
and all of them, be ready to offer a plausible explanation. 

An excellent guide, both to the orthodoxies of the past and to the derniers cris of 
the present, is to be found in Professor Hogben’s Principles of Animal Biology, a text- 
book which strikes a new note, not only in the quality of its illustrations, but also 
in the space devoted to the historical aspect of evolutionary theory. 

The reader in slippered ease of The Serpent’s Fang may well be advised to have such 
a means of refreshing his memory at his elbow ; for Mr. Morley Roberts, being him- 


self a past-master in technical phraseology, not infrequently obscures the cogency of _ 


his argument by the thunders of his erudition. He might for instance have avoided 


such an inelegant brachylogy as ‘‘ the continued painless contractions of Braxton - 


Hicks during gestation.” 

Mr. Morley Roberts, however, is fully justified in fighting the verbalists with their 
own weapons, and is singularly well-equipped for the task. He wields a trenchant, 
and at times caustic pen. He stands in no awe of ‘‘ Haldane and Huxley ” ; and he has 
elected to plough a lonely furrow across a field which has been sown with so many 
mutants, ids, sols, gels, chromosomes, hormones, words ending in “ in,” mitoses, 
entelechies, religiosities, and other bombinations, that it has been in danger of becom- 
ing an impenetrable and fly-blown jungle. All variation, he holds, is in a way patho- 
logical, since it is a disturbance of settled order, or the result of such disturbance. 
One would like to know what constitutes “‘ settlement,”’ and how it is brought about. 
To account for the evolution of the viper’s fang and poison-apparatus, Mr. Roberts 
suggests that certain primitive groups of non-poisonous, presumably “ settled ” 
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ophidians, tended, if subjected to successive and trying functional stresses in swallow- 
ing their prey, to contract disease, e.g. abscess or ankylosis, in the parts subjected to 
those stresses. This “ break-down,” which must be connected with an “ unsettling,” 
due to changed environment, was combated for long periods of time by equally con- 
tinuous tendencies to repair; and the final result of the contest was a static and 
heritable deformity advantageous to that particular group of snakes in that it meant 
immunity from the repetition of a pathological state which would have eventually 
proved fatal. Obviously this theory is Lamarckian in principle, though it is by no 
means incompatible with, indeed necessitates the partial acceptance of other evolu- 
tionary theories. It is to be hoped that some of his future investigations 
may be concerned with domestic animals, e.g. with the achondroplasia of the bull- 
dog, which is shared by certain types of human dwarfs, and which, given sufficient 
time for irreversibility to be established, may be the first step towards new species 
both of canis and of homo. 

Commander Gould seems to take it hardly—the scepticisn of the late Sir Richard © 
Owen certainly exasperates him—that an accumulation of evidence, sufficient, say, to 
hang, should be insufficient to establish a nova species. He concludes his presentation 
of The Case for The Sea-Serpent by deserting his original client, and substituting as 
claimants for scientific recognition, a gigantic long-necked seal, and/or a gigantic 
long-necked turtle, and/or (horresco referens) a plesiosaurus. 

It is unlikely that any imaginative zoologist will demur to the choice offered. 
Some, indeed, will be inclined to extend it, and to agree with the late Captain Carpenter, 
R.N., and Captain Sir David Wilson-Barker, R.N.R., whose suggestion as to the 
Valhalla record Commander Gould dismisses with somewhat unbecoming pertness, 

_ that there is a possibility of a good many ‘ sea-serpents ’ having a composite origin. 
It is known that large squids form a part of the food of certain carnivorous cetaceans ; 
and it is certainly conceivable that a giant squid, worried by, say, a cachalot, might 
unavoidably assume the unnatural position shown in Mr. Lee’s theoretical sketch, to 
which, as it stands, Commander Gould not unreasonably demurs. While, however, 
the zoological public, or even the merely logical public, who will certainly not be im- 
pressed by the author’s insertion of “‘(szc)”” in “‘ Mr. Malone reported . . . and 
added as an accident (sic) ’’, will be content to wait for some tangible exhibit on which 
to pronounce an opinion, journalists and newspaper readers will be loth to abandon 
the Serpent pure. Indeed, if one considers the evidence dispassionately—it ranges 

from that of a distinguished prelate, through that of officers of H.M.S. Daedalus, 

_H.M.S. Osborne (Queen Victoria’s Royal Yacht) and H.M.S. Hilary, down to that of 
quite ordinary people—there seems to be no adequate reason for Commander Gould’s 

_ eclecticism. 

_ Observers of “‘ sea-serpents ”’ may be divided into four categories ; those who have 

- seen a series of vertical loops or ‘‘ cut-waters ” suggesting the travel, or rest, of some 

_ serpentine form on the sea’s surface ; those who have seen a long, and uncrested 

though generally maned, serpentine body, preceded by an upraised neck and head ; 
those who have seen something like a snake threaded through a turtle, whose body 

_ portion was surmounted by a single ‘ cut-water ’ or dorsal fin ; and those who have 

seen the same kind of creature, but without a “ fin.” Apparitions belonging to the 

first two categories are obviously in agreement with the popular conception of a 

-“ serpent,” and the sketches of them here collected bear a strong family resemblance. 

Commander Gould evidently recognises the anomaly of a serpent travelling by a series 
of vertical undulations, and suggests that the “ loops ” may be corrugations of the 

-creature’s skin. It should be noted, however, that a series of horizontal convolutions 
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will provide the illusion of a series of vertical convolutions, if it is viewed at a suitable — 


distance and angle, and that the same illusion may be obtained at close range, if part — 
of the view is cut off by some intervening obstacle. Even quite small ripplings of a — 


water surface might provide both the angle and the obstacle favouring the illusion, 


which is increased if the main illumination is from behind the object. In most of — 
the recent records, however, the evidence is in favour of a substantial body, followed — 
by a tail of uncertain length, and preceded by a long flexible neck supporting a small © 


head two to six feet above water-level, ; 
By far the most intriguing and tantalizing of these recent records is the Valhalla 


case communicated to the Zoological Society of London by Messrs. M. J. Nicoll and — 


E. G. B. Meade-Waldo. The Valhalla was a large auxiliary steam yacht, owned by the © 
late Lord Crawford. Messrs. Nicoll and Meade-Waldo, both well-known members ~ 
of the Zoological Society, were cruising on it as guests of the owner, and as his assist- _ 


ants ‘‘ for scientific research.” The circumstances are of importance, for they preclude 


the idea that it would have been asking for trouble for the sailing-master to log the ; 
appearance of a sea-serpent, or any other monster, or to delay the ship’s passage to © 


investigate any such interesting and novel phenomenon. According to Mr. Nicoll, 
the vessel was ‘‘ under sail only,” and was “ slowly making her way ” to Bahia, being, 
at the time the monster was sighted, about fourteen miles from the coast of Bra zil, 
near Para. The expression ‘“‘ slowly making her way” presumably refers to the 
Atlantic crossing as a whole, for Mr. Meade-Waldo states that the vessel was making 
fourteen knots, while both observers agree that the animal was going “ very slowly,” 
and was over-hauled. Considering the relative speeds of the vessel “ under sail 
only ” and the animal, Mr. Meade-Waldo must be congratulated on having kept it 
within the field of his binoculars at all, for, in the absence of any logged evidence to 
the contrary, one must assume such broken water as to make the opportunity of view- 
ing a sea-serpent steadily and viewing it whole, a fleeting one. Yet the view of the 
creature was sufficiently prolonged to enable Mr. Meade-Waldo to describe its general 
appearance in some detail ; and to enable Mr. Nicoll to contribute a sketch of it to the 
Zoological Society’s transactions. Why the vessel was not put about, so as to allow 
every effort to be made to get the creature once more under observation, remains a 
mystery. 

The chain of evidence, however, in favour of the existence of novae species of sea- 
monsters, seems predestined to be faulty. With almost painful consistency the sea- 
serpent has been suppressed or “‘ weeded out ” in Admiralty records ; and deliberately 
omitted from ships’ logs. Even his carcase has been washed away by the tide; while 
mere incuriosity could surely go no farther than in the case of the lady of Gloucester 
(Mass), who, “ took a glass, looked at the object and saw it move. Her attention was for 
a short time arrested by some domestic avocation, and when she looked for the object 
again, it had disappeared.” 

DOUGLAS ENGLISH 
, 


